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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Budget Message of the President’ 


EXCERPTS FROM MESSAGE 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am presenting with this message my recom- 
mended budget for the United States Government 
for the fiscal year 1958, which begins next July 1. 

This is the fourth budget which I have trans- 
mitted to the Congress. 

In my first budget message—that for the fiscal 
year 1955—I emphasized the administration’s de- 
termination to chart a course toward two impor- 
tant fiscal goals—balanced budgets and tax reduc- 
tions. 

Reductions in spending evidenced in the 1955 
budget made possible a large tax reduction and tax 
reform program. 

The 1956 budget was balanced. 

The 1957 budget will be balanced. 

A balanced budget is proposed for 1958. 

I believe this policy of fiscal integrity has con- 
tributed significantly to the soundness of our Na- 
tion’s economic growth and that it will continue 
to do so during the coming fiscal year. 


BupGet TorTais 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 











1956 1957 1958 
actual estimate | estimate 
Budget receipts. ..... $68.1} $70.6 $73. 6 
Budget expenditures. . . . 66. 5 68. 9 71. 8 
Budget surplus . . . 1.6 1.7 1.8 














This budget is for the first fiscal year of my sec- 
ond term in office. In making plans for the com- 
ing year, I have been guided by the following na- 
tional objectives: 


*H. Doc. 16, 85th Cong., 1st sess.; transmitted on Jan. 
16. The message, together with summary budget state- 
ment, is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.; 
Price $1.50. 
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1. Peace, justice, and freedom for our own and 
other peoples; 

2. Powerful Armed Forces to deter and, if need 
be, to defeat aggression ; 

3. A healthy and growing economy with pros- 
perity widely shared; 

4, Enhancement of individual opportunity and 
the well-being of all our people; 

5. Wise conservation, development, and use of 
our great natural resources; 

6. Fiscal integrity ; 

7. A well-balanced choice of programs at home 
and abroad; and 

8. Increasing international trade and invest- 
ment essential to the growth of the economies of 
the United States and the rest of the free world. 


We have made considerable progress toward 
these goals. We will continue this progress in the 
years ahead. 


Budget Programs and Performance 


By far the largest part of the budget for the 
coming fiscal year, 63 percent, will be devoted to 
maintaining and improving our own defenses and 
to strengthening the defenses and economies of 
other nations in the interest of collective security 
and world peace. Civil benefits will account for 
24 percent of budget expenditures; interest, 10 per- 
cent; and all other operations, administration, and 
contingencies, 3 percent. 

Protection, including collective secwrity—As 
a simple matter of self-preservation, we must 
maintain our own strength and promote world 
stability by helping to build up the strength of 
friendly nations. At the same time, we must ac- 
tively advance our other efforts for lasting peace 
and inform the world in all appropriate ways of 
our peaceful aims. 

The new and more powerful weapons which are 
being delivered to our Armed Forces in increasing 
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BupGet EXPENDITURES BY PURPOSE 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 











1956 1957 1958 
actual estimate | estimate 
Protection, including collec- 
tive security. ..... $42.4 | $42.7 $45. 3 
Civil benefits. ...... 15. 3 16. 5 16. 9 
JS eee 6.8 7.3 7. 4 
Civil operations and admin- 
ae eee 2.0 2.3 1.8 
Allowance for contingencies .|... . .2 4 
BN srs. so ee 66. 5 68. 9 71.8 














quantities and varieties are much more costly to 
produce, operate, and maintain than the weapons 
they are replacing. Furthermore, we are now en- 
gaged in the development of a whole new family 
of even more advanced weapons for all the serv- 
ices. Large expenditures will be required to bring 
these weapons into use. During the transition, 
we must continue to purchase enough of the cur- 
rent types to preserve our readiness until the effec- 
tiveness of the advanced weapons is demonstrated 
in tests. Despite these upward pressures on ex- 
penditures, future defense costs must be held to 


EXPENDITURES FOR PROTECTION, INCLUDING COLLECTIVE 
SECURITY 


{Fiscal years. In billions] 





1956 1957 1958 
actual estimate estimate 





Major national security pro- 
grams: 

Department of De- 
fense—military func- 
ee noe $35. 

Mutual security pro- 
gram—military . .. 2. 

Atomic Energy Com- 


8 0 $38. 0 
6 6 6 
DST 1.7 1,9 2.3 
6 4 4 
6 0 3 


$36. 


Stockpiling and defense 
production expansion. 





Subtotal ...... 40. 41, 43. 





Related programs: 

Mutual security pro- 
gram—economic, 
technical, and other . 1.6 1.5 1.8 

United States Informa- 
tion Agency. .... 

Federal Civil Defense 
Administration . .. re | “ ! By | 

Selective Service Sys- 


Seay eS. eae it (4) (4) (4) 








42.7 45. 3 


a 42. 4 














1 Less than 50 million dollars. 
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tolerable levels. Effective action must be taken to 
improve efficiency and to maintain a proper bal- 
ance between expenditures for future military 
strength and expenditures for current readiness. 

The introduction of new equipment and weapons 
with vastly greater combat capability is also hav- 
ing a powerful impact on concepts of military 
strategy, tactics, and organization. The combat 
power of our divisions, wings, and warships has 
increased to such an extent that it is no longer 
valid to measure military power in terms of the 
number of such units. 

I have given careful consideration to the many 
complex factors which enter into the development 
of a well-balanced military structure. I am con- 
vinced that the defense programs and funds for 
their support as recommended in this budget pro- 
vide a wise and reasonable degree of protection 
for the Nation. 

Our nuclear weapons and our ability to employ 
them constitute the most effective deterrent to an 
attack on the free nations. We shall continue 
to expand our nuclear arsenal until an agreement 
has been reached for reduction and regulation 
of armaments under safeguarded inspection 
guaranties. 

At the same time, we are increasing the portion 
of the production of fissionable materials allocated 
to peaceful uses at home and abroad and we look 
forward to the day when all production may be 
used for peaceful purposes. This budget pro- 
vides for increased effort on power reactor develop- 
ment and on new uses of atomic energy in biology, 
medicine, agriculture, and industry. It will also 
make possible greater sharing of our peaceful 
atomic energy developments with other nations 
through the atoms-for-peace program. 

World events continue to demonstrate the value 
of our programs of mutual assistance. Continued 
assistance, both military and economic, to friendly 
nations will provide the essential margin beyond 
their own resources needed to support and 
strengthen their defenses and their economies. 
The intensified worldwide conflict of ideas also 
requires a further increase in our programs of 
international information. 


Legislative Program 


As has already been indicated in the State of the 
Union message, continuation of military and 
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economic assistance to the free nations of the world 
is a keystone of the administration’s efforts to 
promote peace, collective security, and well-being 
for all peoples. Essential complements of these 
assistance programs are steps to increase interna- 
tional trade and investment. Both can be ma- 
terially advanced by taking the actions necessary 
to avoid unfair tax duplications on business con- 
ducted overseas and by the prompt enactment of 
legislation approving United States membership 
in the proposed Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion. This administrative agency will greatly aid 
the orderly operation of existing arrangements 
governing multilateral trade to help prevent dis- 
crimination and restrictions against our foreign 
commerce. 

Although necessity forces us to keep ever in 
mind the destructive power of nuclear weapons, 
it is equally essential that we keep in mind the 
firm determination of the United States to share 
the fruits of its efforts to develop the peaceful uses 
for atomic energy. Seventy-two nations have now 
signed the charter of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, which was established under the 
auspices of the United Nations. Prompt action 
by the Congress is needed to authorize full partici- 
pation by the United States in the work of this 
Agency. The United States has offered for dis- 
tribution through this Agency 5,000 kilograms of 
fissionable uranium 235 out of the 20,000 kilograms 
previously offered for atomic research and power 
uses in other nations, as part of our atoms-for- 
peace program. 


The other proposals which are parts of the ad- 
ministration’s legislative program are discussed 
in my analysis of the budget. The fact that they 
are not included in this summary presentation in 
no way detracts from their importance or the 
strength of my recommendation that they be con- 
sidered and enacted by the Congress in its present 
session. 


Analysis of the Budget 


Tam presenting my budgetary recommendations 
in greater detail under nine major program head- 
ings in the analysis of the budget which follows 
this message. The Economic Report will contain a 
further discussion of some of these proposals. 

It is always difficult to make plans and forecast 
expenditures a year or more in advance. This is 
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particularly true when historic events are taking 
place in Eastern Europe, when United Nations 
forces are deployed in the Middle East, when un- 
certainties abound in other parts of the world, and 
when in our own land economic change is contin- 
uous. This budget has taken into account present 
conditions and developments which today appear 
most likely at home and abroad. It provides funds 
for all necessary Government activities on a 
reasonable scale, and efforts will continue to be 
made by every executive department and agency 
to improve efficiency and to maintain expenditures 
well within the budget estimates. It is a carefully 
balanced budget—balanced in its receipts and ex- 
penditures, balanced in its choice of programs. I 
consider it well adapted to the needs of the present 
and the future. 
Dwicur D. EiseNHOWER 


January 16, 1957. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE PRESIDENT’S ANALYSIS 
OF THE BUDGET 


Major National Security 


Events in recent months have dramatized the 
need for strong collective security. The military 
strength of the United States is a bulwark for 
world peace and freedom. A large share of the 
budget must go to maintain the Nation’s military 
forces in their present high state of readiness and 
to introduce new weapons. Also, effective sup- 
port must be given to the defense forces of other 
nations. Advances in nuclear technology must 
be applied to improving national defense and, in 
increasing degree, to peacetime uses in the United 
States and the rest of the free world. 


Development and control of atomic energy.— 
Until an agreement for limitation of armaments 
is negotiated and an effective inspection system is 
functioning, this Nation will continue to increase 
the number and variety of nuclear weapons. In 
the fiscal year 1958, emphasis will be placed on 
weapons for tactical purposes and weapons with 
reduced radioactive fallout. The substantial 
present effort to develop military propulsion re- 
actors will be continued. 

Efforts to develop the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy will be greatly increased, particularly the 
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Masor NationaL SECURITY 























[Fiscal years. In millions] 
New obligational authority Expenditures 
Program or agency 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate | 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Gross budget expenditures: 
Department of Defense—military functions: 
Direction and coordination of defense . $13 $15 $17 $14 $14 $17 
Air Force defense. . ........ 15, 517 17, 690 16, 481 16, 749 16, 890 17, 472 
rg a a ee 7, 354 7, 645 8, 539 8, 702 8, 581 9, 131 
Navy defense. .......... : 9, 648 10, 200 10, 517 9, 745 9, 732 10, 349 
Other central defense activities. . . . 654 637 688 582 637 714 
Proposed for later transmission. . ..|..... 200 e200] s s « « s 150 347 
Total, Department of Defense. . . 33, 187 36, 387 38, 500 35, 791 36, 005 38, 031 
Development and control of atomic energy: 
Presentproeram. . . . 6 8 ww ss 1,179 1, 961 2, 400 1, 651 1, 940 2, 310 
eg oe Le es a: a | Us Dears orouery eaeiryee een - 30 
Stockpiling and defense production expan- 
Pe Shc Ge oS See aw ws 4 ee ee 130 791 759 650 
Mutual security program—amilitary: 
Present program. . . 2 . 6 6 2 ss s 1, 016 “as U) Ch 2, 611 2, 600 2, 100 
Proposed legislation. ........ cee a BAPAD as oe ks ee a 500 
AEE Se eae ae eee ee 35, 903 40, 366 43, 600 40, 845 41, 303 43, 621 
Deduct applicable receipts: 
Department of Defense—military functions.|}.....}/..... (2) 5 31 
Defense production expansion. . . ..../....-/...248. 203 334 255 
Net budget expenditures. ........../--06.. 40, 641 40, 965 43, 335 




















1 Less than one-half million dollars. 


development of reactors to produce atomic power 


at competitive prices. 


This budget provides for increased effort by the 
Atomic Energy Commission to explore new power 
reactor concepts, to fabricate and operate reactor 
experiments, and to develop the basic reactor 


insurance against liability arising from possible 
nuclear accidents. 

More resources will be applied to the longer 
term effort to develop thermonuclear power re- 


actors. 


Increased research is planned for 1958 on 


the problems arising from the numerous and ex- 


technology essential to the Nation’s progress and 
leadership in the field. Increased support will 
also be given to the growing activities by private 
industry and public power bodies in power reactor 
development. 

In the belief that basic responsibility for con- 
struction of large-scale commercial power reactors 
should not have to be assumed by the Federal 
Government, no funds for construction of new 
large-scale reactors are proposed in this budget. 
A number of new proposals from non-Federal in- 
terests are now being developed. However, if ac- 
ceptable proposals for non-Federal construction of 
promising reactor types do not materialize within 
a reasonable time, a request will be made to the 
Congress for funds for direct construction by the 


Federal Government. 


As a further and necessary step to facilitate in- 
dustry’s investment in atomic powerplants, legis- 
lation will again be proposed to authorize the 
Government to supplement commercially available 
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tensive applications of atomic energy, such as re- 
actor safety, radioactive waste disposal, and the 
biological effects of radiation. At the same time, 
support of research in nuclear physics and in new 
uses of atomic energy in biology, medicine, agri- 
culture, and industry will be strengthened. Also, 
the budget provides for increases in equipment 
grants and in teacher training to improve educa- 
tion in nuclear technology and to help alleviate 
the shortage of nuclear scientists and engineers. 
In order to help other nations develop their 
own atomic energy programs, the 1958 budget pro- 
vides for training centers in the United States and 
abroad, equipment grants, and other technical as- 
sistance from appropriations for the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the mutual security pro- 
gram. Four nations have already accepted and 
many others are expected to accept the United 
States offer to share the costs of building research 
reactors. A number of nations have indicated 
interest in procuring power reactors in this coun- 
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try, and the Export-Import Bank will consider 
applications for loans to finance such procurement. 
The budget also includes funds for United States 
participation in a second world conference on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy to be held in 
calendar year 1958. 

Stockpiling and defense production—By the 
end of the current fiscal year, the stockpile of 
strategic and critical materials, such as rubber, 
aluminum, copper, and nickel, will have reached 
avalue greater than 6 billion dollars. Further ac- 
quisitions toward the stockpile objectives will be 
limited in most instances to (1) materials for 
which contracts have already been made; (2) 
materials which can be procured at favorable 
prices and which will serve to maintain the mobi- 
lization base; and (3) materials obtained in ex- 
change for surplus agricultural products. 

Mutual security program, military—The armed 
forces of 38 countries receive military equipment 
and training through the military assistance por- 
tion of the mutual security program. This as- 
sistance bolsters the military forces of countries 
faced with a threat of external aggression or in- 
ternal subversion. 

Military assistance plans for the fiscal year 1958 
have been related to the plans for this Nation’s 
military establishment. As in the case of United 
States forces, a large part of the funds will be 
used for new types of weapons for air defense. 

In the fiscal years 1957 and 1958, an increasing 
amount of military assistance equipment is to be 
furnished on a reimbursable rather than a grant 
basis. Changes in legislation will be recom- 
mended to facilitate these sales. 

The level of unexpended balances for military 
assistance will have been reduced for 5 successive 
years. The Department of Defense has made sig- 
nificant improvements in the operation of this pro- 
gram in this fiscal year, especially in the timing of 
orders and the utilization of funds. 

The new obligational authority of 2,450 million 
dollars recommended in this budget for military 
assistance has been included as an appropriation to 
the President, as in previous years. Considera- 
tion is being given as to what pattern of appropria- 
tions will best serve the aims of the Government in 
providing military assistance. 


International Affairs and Finance 


The United States can work toward its goal of 
lasting peace by continuing to help its friends over- 
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Mortvat Security PrRoGRAM 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 














Budget expenditures Recom- 
mended 
new obli- 

1956 1957 1958 gational 
actual estimate | estimate | authority 
for 1958 
Military: ! 
Present program . |$2, 611 |$2, 600 |$2,100 |. . 
Proposed legisla- 
MOR s, a, Se suse; 78 Re tayo toe Maen Oe: Se 4 500 |$2, 450 
Economic, technical, 
and other: ? 
Present program .| 1, 587 | 1,500 | 1,150}... . 
Proposed legisla- 
WOR Hs 3) se Seid eer 2h Head ie 600 1, 950 
MOURNE. 30 6) a 4,198 | 4,100 | 4,350 | #4, 400 

















1 Budget expenditures for military assistance do not 
reflect proceeds from sale of military equipment previously 
procured with military assistance funds, since these pro- 
ceeds go directly into miscellaneous receipts of the Treas- 
ury. 
2 Discussed in the international affairs and finance sec- 


tion of this analysis. Excludes investment guaranty 


program. 

3 Compares with new obligational authority of 2,703 
million dollars in 1956 and 3,767 million dollars in 1957, 
excluding investment guaranty program. 


seas protect their freedom from foreign domina- 
tion and better their economic conditions. This 
budget is designed to do that. It also provides 
funds to promote international understanding 
through a wider exchange of ideas and persons, 
and to extend a helping hand to refugees from 
tyranny and victims of famine. 

In the conduct of our international affairs it is 
necessary to allow for appropriate flexibility in 
choosing the proper channel to meet each particu- 
larsituation. In many instances the most effective 
way to achieve United States objectives, particu- 
larly in the political area, is to work through the 
United Nations. In other instances it may be 
more effective to utilize regional organizations 
such as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the Organization of American States. The 
Government will, of course, continue to conduct a 
major part of its economic and military assistance 
bilaterally, by dealing directly with other govern- 
ments through conventional channels, including 
the Export-Import Bank. In addition, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the International Monetary Fund will 
undoubtedly continue their active and sound pro- 
grams of lending for economic development and of 
strengthening the exchange systems of their mem- 
bers, relying in part on the capital subscriptions 
and guaranties of the United States Government. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND FINANCE 


[Fiscal years. In millions] 




















Budget expenditures Recommended 
Program or agency new obligational 
authority for 1958 
1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 
Gross budget expenditures: 
Economic and technical development: 
— security program—economic, technical, and 
other: 
Present GrORTAM:.. «<2 6 sae se ew $1, 587 $1, 500 1,900) 1 ss sue aus 
PeuNsETEMPETIRERINON GS cos) ci ah iss is XS So 6 Ge «1 whee, 6% bie 600 $1, 950 
Investment guaranty program. ........ 6 7 ABA ss 6 wo re 
Export-Import Bank. . . ......2.-+-2s20- 212 776 DION 6 « s+ sag 
Emergency commodity assistance (Department of 
UNUM) CO eer Nee igi cis ie, piso: 6 Rw ws 94 127 45 94 
OTE pe Sak, Bs eee 22 69 32 27 
Foreign information and exchange activities: 
United States Information Agency. ........ 86 103 128 144 
Department of State... ..........2.-. 20 21 29 35 
President’s Special International Program ..... 5 9 18 20 
Conduct of foreign affairs (Department of State and other). 120 155 194 189 
Papeete eR ey gis) eis) S06 Se: Sr ah ew Sw. oS 2, 151 2, 767 2, 878 1 2, 460 
Deduct applicable receipts: 
Investment guaranty program. ........4.4... 3 5 ohite a Ge ete 
Export-Import Bank. . ........2+-2+-2ce- 302 379 + are aera 
Net budget expenditures... . 1... 2.2.22 eee eee 1, 846 2, 382 2 AAA. sw 5 os 

















1 Compares with new obligational authority of 2,123 million dollars in 1956 and 2,233 million dollars in 1957. 


The United States Government will also work 
through the many private welfare organizations 
operating abroad. 

The Government’s varied overseas activities 
have been, and are being, regularly reviewed. 
For example, recommendations to improve our 
mutual security operations are being developed 
by the President’s Citizen Advisers on the Mutual 
Security Program. Special studies are also being 
conducted by the Senate Foreign Relations and 
House Foreign Affairs Committees. A special 
message on the mutual security program will be 
sent to the Congress after due consideration has 
been given to the recommendations and studies 
that have been completed. 

Mutual security program, economic, technical, 
and other.—In order that the United States may 
continue to help cooperating countries to develop 
their economies and to meet the burdens of main- 
taining military strength, the budget provides for 
an appropriation of 1,950 million dollars for the 
fiscal year 1958 for the nonmilitary portion of the 
mutual security program. The military assist- 
ance portion of the mutual security program was 
discussed in the major national security section of 
this analysis. Total appropriations recommended 
for the two portions together in 1958 are 4,400 
million dollars, compared with 3,804 million 
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dollars enacted for 1957 and 4,860 million dollars 
recommended for 1957 one year ago in the 1957 
budget. 

Expenditures for economic assistance are esti- 
mated at a moderately higher level in the fiscal 
year 1958 than in the current fiscal year, carrying 
on our help in the development of the economic 
potential of less developed countries. Many of 
these countries have recently won their independ- 
ence. Such development should add to the sta- 
bility of their institutions, and tend to remove 
long-run causes of international friction. A sig- 
nificant part of the expenditures for economic de- 
velopment will be in the form of loans. 

When the special message on mutual security 
is presented to the Congress, the mutual security 
appropriations recommended in this budget will 
be identified with specific activities, insofar as the 
kinds and amounts of assistance can be reasonably 
forecast. However, there are many changing 
situations in the world today and it is necessary 
to be able to meet these situations quickly and 
flexibly. The amount recommended for the eco- 
nomic portion of the Mutual Security Program 
includes certain funds to be appropriated on this 
basis. 

Middle East—An important example of this 
type of changing situation was discussed in the 
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recent message on the Middle East.2 The message 
emphasized the importance of that area of the 
world and recommended policies designed to 
strengthen the countries of that area. Currently 
available funds can be used to meet 1957 require- 
ments. The recommended 1958 appropriations of 
4,400 million dollars for the total mutual security 
program include 200 million dollars to be avail- 
able for discretionary use in the Middle East, in 
addition to the specific country programs for the 
area. In order to make most effective use of these 
funds, especially in relation to solving some of 
the current problems, it is essential that adequate 
flexibility be permitted in their use. 

International investments and loans.—Loans by 
the Export-Import Bank for development projects 
and for assisting the export of United States goods 
are expected to continue at a high level in the 
coming fiscal year. 

The estimated increase since 1956 in expendi- 
tures of the Bank results both from the current 
rate of loans and from reduced estimates of pri- 
vate participation in the Bank’s loans because of 
attractive alternative private investment oppor- 
tunities in the United States. Despite rising col- 
lections of the Export-Import Bank from loan 
repayments, the increase in expenditures is esti- 
mated to result in a change from net receipts of 
90 million dollars in the fiscal year 1956 to net ex- 
penditures of 243 million dollars in 1958. While 
this budget proposes no increase in the Bank’s 
presently available borrowing authority, it may 
later become necessary to request some increase in 
borrowing authority to meet future needs. 

The International Monetary Fund will be the 
major source of funds to strengthen the reserve 
position of the United Kingdom at the present 
time. The Fund is an international organization 
to which the United States has made substantial 
amounts of capital available in the past. There- 
fore, a drawing on these funds does not appear as 
an expenditure in the budget now. 

The Export-Import Bank recently announced a 
line of credit against securities to the United 
Kingdom for the purchase of United States 
products. 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 21, 1957, p. 83. 
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The Government of the United Kingdom has 
also sought a waiver of the 81 million dollar inter- 
est payment that was due last month under the 
terms of the Anglo-American Financial Agree- 
ment of 1945 and the related lend-lease and sur- 
plus property settlement. The exact applicability 
of the waiver provisions is now not clear. Since 
there have been changes in the conditions en- 
visaged at the time the agreement was signed, 
recommendations will shortly be made to the Con- 
gress for appropriate modification of the present 
language of the Agreement so as to carry out the 
spirit of the original intention. This interest 
payment has been excluded from the estimates of 
receipts for the fiscal year 1957. 

Foreign information and exchange activities.— 
The intensified worldwide ideological conflict em- 
phasizes the importance of the role of both the 
Government and private organizations in exchang- 
ing information, persons, and ideas abroad. Over- 
seas information services and cultural exchanges 
are designed to facilitate sympathetic understand- 
ing of American life, culture, and institutions by 
other peoples. Another major role of these pro- 
grams is to demonstrate to the people of other na- 
tions the way in which American policies and ob- 
jectives are in keeping with their own aspirations. 

This budget recommends that expenditures in 
the fiscal year 1958 for the entire range of foreign 
information and exchange activities—including 
exchanges under the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt 
legislation, and cultural and trade fair programs 
abroad—be increased by 42 million dollars over 
the 1957 estimate. This will permit extension of 
this work within the free world, especially in Asia 
and Africa, as well as providing more information 
to those peoples not yet free. Emphasis will be 
placed on person-to-person contacts on both official 
and unofficial levels. 

Conduct of foreign affairs —The tasks of the 
Department of State have been steadily extended, 
both in Washington and in a growing number of 
overseas posts. The budget recommendations con- 
tinue to strengthen the staff and facilities of the 
Department. Estimated expenditures in 1958 for 
the conduct of foreign affairs, including buildings, 
are 194 million dollars, 40 million dollars more 
than in 1957. 
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The Communist Threat to the Middle East 


Statement by Secretary Dulles* 


I appear before you in support of President 
Eisenhower’s urgent request that the Congress 
and the President, acting in unison through a 
joint resolution, should promptly take certain 
steps to prevent international communism taking 
over the Middle East.? 


The Danger 

We all, I know, recognize that the Middle East 
is a vital part of the free world. The people there 
have aspirations for liberty such as have always 
struck a responsive chord in the hearts of the 
American people. Much of the world’s livelihood 
depends on the natural resources and avenues of 
trade of the Middle East. And there are to be 
found the holy places of three great religions. 

It would be abhorrent and dangerous if that 
area were ruled by international communism. 
Yet that is the present danger. 

The Middle East has always been coveted by 
the rulers of Russia. That was true in the days 
of the Czars. It is more than ever true of Soviet 
communism. Also today it seems to Communist 
rulers that events have played into their hands 
and that a great victory is almost within their 
grasp. And indeed their confidence is not with- 
out basis. 


Military Aspects 


Soviet ground, naval, and air forces are sta- 
tioned in the areas adjacent to the Middle East— 


*Made before a joint session of the Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees of the Senate on Jan. 
14 (press release 19). 

*For text of the President’s special message to Con- 
gress on Jan. 5 and of the proposed resolution on the 
Middle East, see BULLETIN of Jan. 21, 1957, p. 83, and 
Jan. 28, 1957, p. 128. 
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Bulgaria, the Black Sea, the Ukraine, the Cau- 
casus, and Central Asia. These Soviet forces are 
of a size, and are so located, that they could be 
employed at any time with a minimum of warn- 
ing. This fact is nothing new. But today it 
takes on new implications. 

There has been a change in the possible deter- 
rent role of certain Western European nations, 
Until recently they provided a serious deterrent 
to Communist aggression against the Middle 
East. But for a variety of reasons—psychologi- 
cal, financial, and political—this no longer meets 
the needs. 

Another new factor is evidence that the Com- 
munist rulers may now be thinking in terms of 
possible “volunteer” operations in the Middle East, 
such as the Chinese Communists perpetrated in 
Korea. 

No one can reliably predict whether, and if so, 
when, there would be Communist armed aggres- 
sion, but three things are known: (1) the Com- 
munist capability, (2) the temptation, (3) the 
lack of any moral restraints. 

The existence of such a threat, unless it be effec- 
tively deterred, creates fear, uncertainty, and 
greater opportunity for subversion to succeed. 
We saw open armed aggression against the Repub- 
lic of Korea. We have recently seen it again 
against Hungary. And in 1948 we saw the Com- 
munists take over Czechoslovakia from within, 
an operation aided by the presence of Red armies 
without, against which there was no deterrent. 

Such dangers reemerge today in relation to the 


Middle East. 


Economic Aspects 


Superimposed on the latent military threat is 
a new and dangerous economic blow to the Middle 
East. The closing of the Suez Canal and of pipe 
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lines deprives oil-producing and _ oil-transiting 
countries of revenues upon which their govern- 
ments depend. The impact of this loss is only 
now beginning to be felt because tax and royalty 
payments usually lag behind the actual produc- 
tion and movement of oil. In addition, there are 
important losses due to the sharp decline in travel 
expenditures and dislocation of commerce. This 
development is of a magnitude which could en- 
danger orderly government and create conditions 
ripe for the type of takeover at which interna- 
tional communism is most adept. 


Subversive Aspects 


Communist propaganda is vigorously at work. 
Its Arab-language radio bombards the area. The 
output has recently gone up by 50 percent. Com- 
munist sentiments find their way into the Arab 
press and radio of certain countries. The Soviet 
Union is portrayed as the “savior” of the area 
as against Western imperialism and as against 
Israel’s alleged expansionist ambitions. Nothing 
is said about Hungary. 

There is ample evidence of Communist infiltra- 
tion into certain areas, particularly organized 
labor; and there are plottings of assassinations 
and sabotage to gain Communist ends. Local 
Communists have recently obtained small arms, 
where such arms were made available, for what it 
was thought might be house-to-house fighting. 
Arab refugees, nearly one million in number, are 
a special target for Communist propaganda. 


The Need 


Thus the Middle East area is at once en- 
dangered by potential military threats against 
which there is now no adequate deterrent, by a 
rapidly mounting financial and economic crisis, 
and by subversive efforts which seek advantage 
from exceptional opportunities arising out of re- 
cent events. This adds up to a new and grave 
danger. 

It behooves us as a Nation to marshal all ap- 
propriate assets to meet the danger. 

I say “all” because halfway measures will not 
suffice. We dare not risk doing less than all we 
properly can. 

I say “appropriate” because obviously the 
measures we take must not recall colonialism or 
imply any hostility to the aspirations of the 
peoples of the area. They must be measures 
which we take only as they are desired by the 
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nations of the Middle East to help them be free 
and strong. Furthermore, our policies must ac- 
cord with the principles and purposes of the 
United Nations, and we should welcome and re- 
inforce United Nations action wherever it can 
suffice. 


U.S. Basic Principles and Practice 


President Truman, in his Greek-Turkey mes- 
sage to the Congress on March 12, 1947, laid down 
a basic proposition. He said “totalitarian re- 
gimes imposed upon free peoples, by direct or 
indirect aggression, undermine the foundations 
of international peace and hence the security of 
the United States.” We have ever since pro- 
ceeded on that premise. 

The Vandenberg Resolution of June 11, 1948, 
outlined, in general terms, acceptable procedures. 
It called for the “progressive” development of 
collective defense arrangements, the association 
of the United States with them where its national 
security was affected, and “making clear” United 
States “determination to exercise the right of in- 
dividual or collective self-defense under article 
51 [of the United Nations Charter] should any 
armed attack occur affecting its national security.” 

The principle laid down by President Truman 
and the procedure indicated by the Vandenberg 
Resolution have in fact been used. Collective 
defense arrangements have been “progressively” 
applied, and our determination to act for collec- 
tive self-defense has been “made clear” by joint 
action of the President and the Congress in many 
specific situations. 

Thus in 1948 the President and the Senate 
joined to make the North Atlantic Treaty. In 
1951 we joined to extend the North Atlantic 
Treaty area to include Greece and Turkey. In 
1954 we joined to extend the treaty to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 

In 1955 we joined to make the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty to protect that part 
of the world against Communist aggression. 

In 1955, through a joint resolution passed by 
the Congress and signed by the President, we 
made clear our determination to exercise with the 
Republic of China the right of collective self- 
defense as regards Taiwan, Penghu, and related 
areas. 

Between 1951 and 1955 the Senate and the Pres- 
ident made other multilateral and bilateral de- 
fense arrangements covering the Philippines, 
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Australia and New Zealand, Japan, Korea, and 
the Republic of China. 

Thus, when danger from international com- 
munism became acute, the President and the Con- 
gress, or the Senate, have acted together to meet 
the danger. 

Also, it may be observed, when that has hap- 
pened the danger has subsided and peace has 
prevailed. 

The time has now come when, in accordance 
with past practice, the President and the Congress 
should act together in relation to the Middle East. 


President Eisenhower’s Proposals 


The President has asked the Congress of the 
United States now to authorize the use of armed 
forces of the United States to secure and protect 
the territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence of the nations of the Middle East which 
request such aid. Thereby we will have taken 
the first indispensable step to preserve the area, 
both against such attack and also from the dire 
consequences of the nations of the Middle East 
feeling exposed to the danger of such an attack. 

The President has, in the second place, asked 
the Congress to reaffirm our willingness to assist 
the nations of the area so desiring to build up 
appropriate security forces of their own. Lim- 
ited local forces, well-equipped and loyal, are an 
essential ingredient of defense, particularly as 
against subversion. This can be achieved with- 
out an arms race between the Arab States and 
Israel. We remain opposed to that, as declared 
by the Tripartite Declaration of May 25, 1950. 

By assisting where desired the maintenance of 
security forces to maintain internal order and to 
provide some initial resistance to attack from 
without where that is a danger, the United States 
will have taken the second indispensable step to 
assist the nations of the area to maintain their 
independence and to combat subversion. 

Finally, the President has asked the Congress 
for greater facilities to provide financial assist- 
ance in the area. This is perhaps most important 
of all. The assistance may have to be along lines 
somewhat different than was contemplated when 
the mutual security program was presented to the 
Congress a year ago.° 

We are not yet in a position to say just what 


*Tbid., Apr. 2, 1956, p. 545. 
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the new needs are. These will be ascertained by 
a mission to be headed by Mr. Richards.* But 
it can now be said with certainty that the needs 
are far more urgent and probably will be quite 
different from what was foreseen a year ago. 
We do not ask the Congress for more money 


for the current fiscal year. Let me emphasize 
that fact, which seems not yet fully understood. 
We do not now ask Congress for one dollar more 
of authorization or appropriation. The problem 
of funds for 1958 will be dealt with independently 
of this pending legislation. But we do need more 
flexibility in the use of what has already been 
authorized and appropriated for 1957. If the 
Congress agrees to that, it and the President will 
have taken together the third indispensable step 
to enable the United States to help the nations 
of the Middle East maintain their freedom. 


Problems Other Than of Communist Source 


There are, of course, many important problems 
of the area which are not dealt with by the pro- 
posals which the President has laid before you. 
There are problems relating to the Suez Canal, 
and problems arising out of unstable and un- 
friendly Arab-Israel relations. 

All these matters are receiving urgent consid- 
eration, but they do not seem to require legisla- 
tive action at this time. 

The United Nations has now assumed primary 
responsibility for solving certain of these prob- 
lems, and the able Secretary-General of the 
United Nations is actively working on them. We 
are giving these United Nations efforts our full 
support. We are encouraged to believe that cer- 
tain of the problems to which I have alluded will 
thus be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. Al- 
ready the orderly withdrawal of United Kingdom 
and French forces has been effected, and Israeli 
withdrawal from Egypt is under way. The Suez 
Canal is being efficiently cleared. The Secretary- 
General is seeking to bring about an early re- 
sumption of talks about the future status of the 
canal, in accordance with the six principles which 
were unanimously adopted by the Security Coun- 
cil last October and agreed to by Egypt.’ He is 


‘Former Representative James P. Richards. For the 
announcement of his appointment as Special Assistant 
to the President, see BULLETIN of Jan. 28, 1957, p. 130. 

5 Tbid., Oct. 22, 1956, p. 616. 
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also well aware of the problems of transit through 
the Gulf of Aqaba and the status of the Gaza 
Strip. 

Since last spring he has been working actively 
on stabilizing the armistice lines, pursuant to a 
United States-sponsored resolution. 

There are also the more basic problems of Arab- 
Israel relations. These include the establishment 
of permanent boundaries, the settlement of refu- 
gees, and the undertaking of major water and 
irrigation developments. The United States has 
made clear its willingness to make a large contribu- 
tion to the settlement of these matters, preferably 
through the United Nations. That United States 
position was expressed in my address of August 
26, 1955, and, as indicated by President Eisen- 
hower in his special message of January 5, 1957, 
the United States adheres to those proposals. 
When such a program becomes practical of ac- 
complishment, that would require Senate treaty 
action and congressional appropriations. But, 
unhappily, the time for that is not yet here. 

There is, of course, interconnection between 
present unsettlements in the area and Communist 
opportunities in the area. The Communists fo- 
ment unsettlement, and so long as unsettlements 
exist Communist opportunities exist. The United 
States believes that no effort should be spared to 
solve the problems of the area. But we do not 
take the pessimistic view that, unless and until 
these problems can be solved, nothing can use- 
fully be done to prevent the area being taken over 
by international communism. 

On November 1, 1956, in introducing the United 
States cease-fire resolution in the United Nations 
General Assembly,° I recalled the problems and 
the provocations of the area, and I said: 

... All of us, I think, would hope that out of this 
tragedy there should come something better than merely 
a restoration of the conditions out of which this tragedy 
came about. ... Surely this organization has a duty to 
Strive to bring about that betterment. 

I can say to you today that the United Nations 
organization is indeed striving to bring about 
that betterment—and so is the United States. 

The proposals now before you in no way cut 
across or replace these efforts being made by the 
United Nations and by our own Government to 
solve the problems of the Middle East. On the 


* Ibid., Nov. 12, 1956, p. 751. 
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contrary, these proposals, if adopted, will help to 
eradicate malignant influences which are striving, 
with some success, to make these problems in- 
soluble. 


The Role of the Congress 


What the President has laid before the Congress 
is the aspect of the situation with which the United 
Nations cannot adequately deal, and with which 
the President cannot adequately deal without help 
from the Congress. 

Experience indicates that a nation rarely, if 
ever, loses its independence (1) if that nation is 
not exposed to open armed attack by overwhelm- 
ing force; (2) if it has loyal and adequately 
equipped forces for at least internal security; 
and (3) if the economic situation does not seem 
hopeless. 

The United Nations cannot itself adequately in- 
sure those conditions. For example, the Soviet 
Union exercises veto power in the Security Council 
and it defies General Assembly recommendations. 
That is a gap that the United Nations itself cannot 
close. 

But just as the United Nations cannot depend- 
ably create these conditions, so the President can- 
not adequately do so without the concurrence of 
the Congress. 

Whatever may be the correct constitutional view 
of the authority of the President to use the Armed 
Forces of the United States, the fact is that the 
Soviet rulers feel more deterred if the Congress 
has spoken. Also the fact is that the peoples who 
are subjected to threat feel more secure if the 
Congress or, in the case of treaties, the Senate 
has spoken. 

We are dealing here not with a theory but with 
a fact. The fact is that, in a situation where we 
need to use all the assets we possess, there is an 
asset which the Congress of the United States 
can contribute, if it will. That asset may prove 
decisive in the result. 

It is also the fact that the Mutual Security Act 
and relative appropriation acts create a maze of 
conditions which are no doubt useful and which 
can be complied with in the ordinary case. But 
we are not dealing with an ordinary case. Weare 
dealing with an emergency situation created by 
a sudden stoppage of vital revenues upon which 
orderly government depends. There needs to be 
greater discretion in the President to get things 
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done. Here again Congress can make a contri- 
bution which may be vital, and this without its 
costing the American taxpayer a single cent more. 

Finally, there is need that there be joint action 
by the President and the Congress which will deal 
as a rounded whole with the three vital aspects of 
the situation, namely: (1) military deterrents 
against armed aggression from without; (2) mili- 
tary assistance to maintain security within; and 
(3) economic assistance to prevent the breakdown 
of orderly government. 

It has been said that the desired results can 
partially be achieved without new legislation and 
that the President’s proposals involve some dupli- 
cation. That may beso. But even so, there will 
be immense practical gain if the Congress will 
join with the President to express, in a new single 
act, the purpose of our Nation in relation to the 
new situation which has come about since the 
Congress was last in session. 


Conclusion 


Let me repeat and reemphasize the gravity of 
the present situation. 

In many respects the last year has seen a 
weakening of international communism on several 
fronts. But this is a situation where he who wins 
the last test wins all. I do not say that this is 
the last test, although it could well be the decisive 
test in the struggle between communism and free- 
dom. Certainly, if the Middle East loses its free- 
dom, the result will be to nullify a great part of 
the efforts and sacrifices which have been made 
by the free peoples in recent years and inter- 
national communism will have gained a great 
and perhaps decisive victory. On the other hand, 
if the Middle East stays free, we can reasonably 
look forward to gains for freedom throughout all 
the world. And “all” includes the present Soviet 
and Chinese Communist part of the world. 

I can assure you that the leaders of international 
communism will take every risk that they dare to 
take in order to win the Middle East. Already 
they have made that clear. 

When the stakes are so great, I do not believe 
the Congress of the United States should play, 
or wants to play, merely the role of an observer. 
It possesses assets, perhaps decisive assets, to 
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That is what the Presi- 
dent has pointed out in his special message to the 
Congress, and I do not doubt that the Congress 
will respond. 


throw into the struggle. 


President Exchanges Greetings 
With British Prime Minister 


Following is an exchange of letters between 
President Lisenhower and the new Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom, Harold Macmillan, made 
public by the White House on January 15. 


President Eisenhower to Prime Minister Macmillan 


Dear Harotp, I send my warmest congratula- 
tions to you on becoming Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom. Your distinguished career is 
well known on this side of the Atlantic, and has 
earned our widespread respect. My own warm 
admiration stems, as you know, from our associa- 
tion in North Africa and through the succeeding 
years. For me that association has been as agree- 
able as it has been productive. 

I feel confident you will bring to your new task 
the same vision, determination and sympathetic 
understanding you have shown in the past. For 
myself, and for the people of the United States, 
let me wish you every success in carrying out the 
great responsibilities which now devolve upon you 
as Prime Minister. 

With warm regard, 

Dwicut D. E1seENHOWER 


Prime Minister Macmillan to President Eisenhower 


My pear Frienp, Thank you for your kind mes- 
sage. I too have warm and vivid memories of the 
time when we worked together in North Africa, 
and of our association since then. You know how 
much importance I attach to the friendship be- 
tween the peoples of Britain and the United States, 
not least. because of my own personal links with 
your country. I look forward to working with 
you once again to further this friendship. 

With all good wishes, 
Harotp MacMILLAN 
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The Meaning of Berlin for the Free World 


by Eleanor Dulles 


Special Assistant to the Director, Office of German Affairs’ 


Never has the meaning of Berlin for the free 
world been more apparent than since the Hun- 
garian revolution. When one compares the situ- 
ation in East Germany with that in Hungary, one 
sees the main reasons why East Germany, though 
persistently and strongly anti-Communist, has not 
exploded into bloody revolt. 

The primary reasons, which merit careful con- 
sideration in any appraisal of the facts in the 
East-West struggle in Germany, are all related to 
Berlin. In Berlin the Western allies have given 
political guaranties against abandonment of the 
territory to Soviet aggression and have reinforced 
this with various types of aid. This firm position 
gives hope not only to the people of Berlin but 
to all Germans, including those now under Com- 
munist domination, that there is a future in free- 
dom. There is in Berlin a door, an escape hatch, 
through which refugees have been fleeing to the 
West without cessation and with relatively little 
interference or danger for more than 6 years. 

Moreover, the East Berliners, in close contact 
with West Berlin and envying them their collec- 
tive bargaining and other civil rights, tried to 
assert their demands in June 1953 and learned 
through costly experience that revolt in Berlin and 
in the provinces would be repressed brutally with 
tanks and guns. This lesson of 3 years ago has 
taught them the more difficult road to freedom 
that is patient, unflagging endurance and the con- 
servation of strength until the time of their de- 
liverance comes. 

Those living in the East, constantly aware of 


1 Address made before a combined meeting of the World 
Affairs Council, the League of Women Voters, and the 
Bryn Mawr Club at Albany, N. Y., on Jan. 17 (press 
release 27). 
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the 22 divisions of the Soviet occupying force, con- 
tinue to think of themselves as Germans, as anti- 
Communists, and as freemen. They rely on sup- 
port from the West, maintaining their contacts 
for flight, if necessity requires, and remember that 
there can be no quick solution to their problems. 
Their safety valve through Berlin serves to pre- 
serve their leaders among the flow of refugees for 
the day of reunification and reconstruction. They 
learned their lesson in restraint in the revolt in 
June 1953, which was touched off in Berlin but was 
carried on in more than 260 cities and towns. 
Germans learned then the dangers of premature 
revolt just as the rest of the world learned of 
German determination to be free. 

There is no one who can predict with certainty 
whether or not the suppressed hatred of commu- 
nism in the East Zone might now flare up into 
open resistance if conditions worsened. There is 
reason to think that the Soviets know and fear 
this danger. They have made repeated promises 
of improved economic conditions. In January 
1957 they summoned the stooge Communist 
leaders of the zone to Moscow and gave them new 
assurances of “independence.” They had earlier, 
in July, offered to cut the cost of occupation by 
50 percent in 1957, which slightly lessened the 
heavy financial burdens on the economy of the 
East Zone. They have recently announced that 
food rationing would end soon. They have indi- 
cated the further development of heavy indus- 
tries, partly as an aid to defense and partly to 
increase national income. They have endeavored 
to give an illusion of sovereignty to the area but 
have followed each halfhearted gesture by new 
and irksome restrictions on freedom of action. 

The residents of the East will be hard to de- 
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ceive. None of the Soviet offers to improve their 
lot will be taken at face value unless they result 
in some tangible improvements. They can not 
only measure and assess with some degree of ac- 
curacy what goes on in the East Zone but also 
compare any slight change with the notable prog- 
ress of West Berlin. 


An Island City 


It is hard to realize the strangeness of the sit- 
uation of this island city. There is no parallel 
in the world for its isolated and significant lo- 
cation. It lies 100 miles from the nearest Western 
free territory. It can be reached from Western 
Germany and the outside world through long, 
narrow corridors available for rail, road, airpaths, 
and barge traffic. There are times when even 
these agreed roads to Berlin are harassed by 
Soviet obstructions and delays. Through subter- 
fuge and on various pretexts freight, passengers, 
and barges have from time to time been halted. 

Air flight into Berlin is over three agreed air- 
paths 10 miles wide. Many residents of Berlin, 
lacking the money for air travel and afraid that 
they may be kidnaped if they travel by surface, 
are virtually prisoners in the city. Yet, in spite 
of these difficulties, with the help of the Western 
allies and of the Federal Republic, the city has 
begun to prosper. Thus in 1957, surrounded and 
restricted, threatened and harassed, the workers 
are earning more money, production is increasing, 
exports from the city have steadily mounted, and 
the facilities and cultural life of Berlin have in- 
creased in a brilliant fashion. 

The city serves as a place of comparison and for 
exchange of information. Through Berlin, 
knowledge of the outside world, including changes 
in Hungary, Poland, and Yugoslavia, is widely 
known. RIAS, the radio voice of Berlin, de- 
scribes the world today for millions in the sur- 
rounding territory. 

The statistics tell part of the story, but it is more 
evident in the bearing and attitude of the people. 
Unemployment is still a serious problem, largely 
because of the 50,000 white-collar workers 
stranded when the city ceased to be the capital. 
Nevertheless, unemployment is now about 10 per- 
cent of the labor force, and the total number of 
jobless, as compared with more than 30 percent 
4 years ago, has been cut by two-thirds. Pro- 
duction, which was reduced by war devastation, 
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removals of machinery, and by the blockade, fell 


to less than a third of its prewar levels. It has 
now quadrupled, bringing the standard of living 
of most of the people to near prewar levels. 

This striking economic improvement in West 
Berlin stands as an impressive contrast to the stark 
conditions prevailing in East Berlin and even 
worse conditions in the rest of the Soviet-occupied 
territory. There clothing is shabby, the goods are 
coarse, there are only thick, heavy working shoes, 
tools are defective, food supplies are inadequate. 
There are virtually no meat, butter, or eggs. 
Sugar, potatoes, and cheese are hard to come by. 
Fuel conditions are deplorable. Fuel is lacking 
for homes and factories. The main buildings are 
falling into dilapidation through lack of repairs. 
Such basic items as electric light bulbs, aspirin, and 
textiles are in severe shortage. Passenger cars in 
East Germany are rarely seen on the roads. 


A Chance for Respite 

The comparison between East and West in Ber- 
lin affects general conditions and attitudes in East 
Germany in various ways. Above all, it gives a 
living example of the practical failure of com- 
munism. It gives a chance for those who want to 
buy an occasional article of luxury or necessity to 
meet their needs in West Berlin, or by going 
through Berlin in West Germany. 

The visits to Berlin are of incalculable im- 
portance for those from the East. Like men sub- 
merged in darkness and despair, many hundreds of 
thousands come to the city for a breath of fresh air. 
The usual attendance of East Zone residents at the 
industrial fairs held every September in Berlin 
has been well over 500,000. Since these visitors 
are allowed certain special privileges when they 
show their identification papers, the statistics are 
relatively accurate. 

In addition to the industrial fair, there are the 
cultural festival, the film festival, the agricultural 
fair, and certain May Day events, the Green Week, 
and other special events to which hundreds of 
thousands are invited. Although some persons 
cross directly into the Federal Republic, on the 
whole the larger number go in and out of Berlin 
because of the relative ease with which they can 
cross both the zonal and sector border at that point. 
These men, women, and children go back to their 
homes with the feeling that the door to freedom 
is not shut, that they can make contact with their 
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friends and relatives, and that they can from time 
to time enjoy the advantages of Western economic 
and cultural life. 

It is certain that this chance to get a few days’ 
relief from the police-state and the oppressive con- 
ditions in the Soviet-occupied zone is one of the 
main functions which Berlin serves. It is signifi- 
cant that no such relief was available in Budapest 
or in Warsaw—no period of restoration of mind or 
spirit was available. Thus, as the pressure rose 
among these brave anti-Communist people, the ex- 
plosion was inevitable. Contrariwise, this is one 
of the reasons why in East Germany there is an un- 
flagging but guarded resistance to tyranny but no 
recent tendency to violence or open revolt. 


The Flight of the Refugees 


Another reason here for the absence of revolu- 
tion in East Germany which relates to the open 
door of Berlin is the flight of the refugees. 

The world has been immeasurably impressed and 
stirred by the tragedy of the flight of the refugees 
from Hungary. It is fitting that this tribute of 
understanding and compassion should be paid to 
the brave people who have left their homes and 
taken the risks that come not only with crossing the 
border but also with the struggle of starting a new 
life on alien soil. 

It is important also at this time, as questions 
are raised as to the future of Germany, to under- 
stand the meaning of the continued flow of ref- 
ugees from the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany to 
the West. This large and continuing flight, now 
reaching more than 1,600,000 persons, is unprece- 
dented in history. Most of the refugees go first 
to Berlin. There they can enter easily; only oc- 
casionally is one kidnaped or killed trying to 
escape. If they come singly or in pairs, and if 
they do not attempt to take possessions with them, 
they can usually pass from East Zone to East 
Sector and from East Sector to West Sector un- 
noticed and unchallenged. 

This large-scale and continuing movement of 
people from East Germany has a meaning similar 
to and not less significant than the flow of refugees 
from Hungary. It indicates that conditions under 
dictatorship are fur most people intolerable ard 
that in general those who make a deliberate choice 
to stay are of heroic proportions. Only a few 
who are very young or very old can endure the 
Communist-imposed regime. It is true, of course, 
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that there are in the zone, as in every community, 
some who are unaware or indifferent to all but 
the simplest physical aspects of life. Of this 
minority, one need not speak. There is reason to 
think their number in East Germany is a small 
percent of the 17 million living there. The strik- 
ing fact is that week in and week out, over a 
period of more than 6 years, thousands of persons 
have crossed from the Communist-dominated area 
into Berlin to make their new and, they hope, 
temporary homes in the West. 

Many forget that, before the refugee flow began 
in 1950, the West Germans were forced to accept 
9 million persons expelled from the former Ger- 
man territories, and they have given refuge to 
more than a quarter of a million escapees from 
other countries. It was not realized when these 
arrangements were made some 6 or 7 years ago 
that there would be an additional burden on the 
German economy and an additional problem for 
the social system of 1,600,000 refugees in voluntary 
flight from the zone. 

Thus, the total of these refugees from dictator- 
ship, coming mostly through the city of Berlin, has 
been in excess of any voluntary movement of 
people from their homes at any time in recent 
history. 

Each person who crosses into Berlin testifies 
in a dramatic fashion to the failure of communism. 
He is wagering his future, the present welfare of 
his family, and the fate of his children that the 
freedom of the West is his best hope. Some are 
only vaguely aware of the political meaning of 
the choice they are making. Some flee from fear, 
some from hunger, some in anger, and some in 
defiance. All are making what is perhaps the 
supreme decision of their lives and one which 
cannot be reversed. Moreover, it is known that 
few of these people wish to cross the ocean to the 
Western Hemisphere because they intend to return 
to their homes in East Germany. Because of the 
very regularity and familiarity of administrators 
and newsmen with the crossing over of these thous- 
ands, because the story of this unbroken stream 
of refugees has been told before, the full impact 
of the situation has been to some extent forgotten. 
Only with the sudden explosion in Hungary has 
the spotlight of world opinion again been turned 
on the million and a half pitiful and courageous 
people. 

The questions which are being asked every- 
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where about the refugees are much the same. For 
instance, the questions and answers in Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon’s report* are strikingly apt in con- 
nection with the refugees from East Germany. 


The quality of the people who fled Hungary is of the 
highest order. For the most part they were in the 
forefront of the fight for freedom and fied only when 
the choice was death or deportation at the hands of the 
foreign invaders or temporary flight to a foreign land 
to await the inevitable freedom for Hungary. The 
large majority are young people—students, technicians, 
craftsmen and professional people. There are many 
family units, including a large number of children. 

The majority of the refugees who have been inter- 
viewed say that they left Hungary because of fear of 
liquidation or of deportation. The number of floaters 
and of those who left Hungary purely for economic 
reasons is relatively small. 

The majority of those who have been interviewed to 
date have expressed a desire to return to Hungary in 
the event of a change of government which would make 
it safe for them to do so. 

The problem of checking the security backgrounds of 
the refugees is not as difficult as usual, due to the fact 
that in addition to the usual documentary evidence 
available in such cases, direct evidence is being volun- 
teered by other refugees who are well-informed as to 
the identity of spies and agents in the communities... . 

Taking all the above factors into consideration, I be- 
lieve that the countries which accept these refugees will 
find that, rather than having assumed a liability, they 
have acquired a valuable national asset. 


In Germany, as in the case of Hungary, the 
types of people are in the majority young, healthy, 
and able-bodied. They are good workmen, good 
students, and competent professional men. While 
they have not engaged in active armed combat 
against the Communists, they have left their 
homes because they did not think they could live 
a decent and free life. They are also in the fore- 
front of the fight for freedom. They would like 
to go back and reconstruct a liberated homeland. 
They have left everything behind. They know 
not what sacrifices they may have to endure before 
a hoped-for return. 

Berlin has served these people well. By the 
accident of location, in spite of Soviet attempts 
to isolate the city, they find safe haven and trans- 
portation to what is a new and untried situation 
in the outside world. If they could not slip into 
the city and become safe in this shelter among 
fellow Germans, when the longer zonal border was 
closed, one can be relatively sure that some type 
of rebellion would have broken out. Just before 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 21, 1957, p. 94. 
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the breaking point of desperation they have a 
choice which they consider consistent with the 
long-run aims of their nation, which safeguards 
at least the basic needs of their families, and 
which offers an opportunity for constructive work 
without the risks of a bloody revolt against over- 
whelming military forces. 

This opening in the Iron Curtain has served 
as a place where the issues could be reviewed. It 
has been a point where wise counsel could influence 
the more rebellious and where information of 
world events can be disseminated. It is thus one 
of the main reasons why there has not been an up- 
rising in East Germany this year. The early 
manifestations of this uprising were stimulated 
by miscalculations as to the extent to which 
Stalin’s death might permit a softening of Soviet 
policy. Thus there was a desperate hope among 
the workers that they could win concessions. 
There were after the announcement of the “new 
course” some improvements in economic con- 
ditions. Therefore the increased demands for 
production and the setting of new norms with 
lower wages sparked an explosion. 


The Uprising of June 1953 

The uprising of June 16 spread like a flash fire 
through the zone on June 17. It started spon- 
taneously when a group of stonemasons building 
the walls of the huge apartment houses on what is 
still called Stalin Allee began to talk over their 
working conditions. Then approximately 100 
men decided to go in a body and ask for better 
working conditions and wages. They had been 
refused once; they would try again. They 
marched down the street in the workmen’s smocks. 
They were rebuffed at the administration build- 
ing in Leipziger Strasse, they were joined by 
others, and in anger at the rejection of their plea, 
began to tear down the Communist signs and burn 
them. Soon there were thousands of demonstra- 
tors and a few small buildings were set on fire. 
Some young men at the Brandenburg Gate 
managed to climb to the top and tear down the 
Communist flag. They shouted, “We will not 
be slaves.” Then the tanks appeared and later 
shooting began, followed by soldiers, and more 
than 2,000 rioters, stunned and horrified, were 
pushed from the street over the sector border. 

News of the revolt spread by telephone, radio, 
and by persons traveling from town to town. By 
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June 17 more than 260 towns and villages were 
striking or resisting in various forms. Men 
demonstrated by burning propaganda signs, by 
striking, and by demanding civil rights, their 
intense desire for personal independence and 
decent living. The magnitude of the revolt and 
its meaning has not been fully understood to this 
day. In some towns the uprising lasted as long 
as 3 weeks. Communication and information 
with the West was cut off by the military. 

The cry was heard for free votes, more food, 
independence for the individual, freedom from 
forced labor, and reunification with the rest of 
Germany. It was heard in Jena, Weimar, Dres- 
den, and Leipzig and in scores of other cities. 
Political prisoners were set free by the demon- 
strators. Soviet barracks were burned; work 
stopped throughout the zone. Karl Marx City 
was on strike. 

Only the universal presence of the Russian 
Army forced men behind bars, into the mines and 
workshops. Guns and tanks stopped the spread 
of the revolution. 

The scars remain to this day, but the heroism of 
June 1953 is not forgotten. The Soviets learned 
of the force of resistance to tyranny which had 
been latent. They met this threat to their control 
by bringing in food and supplies and meeting a 
few of the demands, but also by shifting troops to 
protect their positions in an alien land. The Ger- 
mans demonstrated to the world their will for 
freedom but also learned the bitter cost of revolt 
against military might. They have had to recall 
this lesson many times as they have faced the 
months of waiting for reunification. 


Focus for Western Support 


All the influences on the East Zone radiating 
from Berlin take on their meaning in the light of 
the large Soviet forces which have shown no in- 
clination to loosen their grasp, and the Allied 
declarations in support of Berlin. Three times in 
the last 4 years have the allies repeated their as- 
surance that “the security and welfare of Berlin 
and the maintenance of the position of the Three 
Powers there are regarded by the Three Powers 
as essential elements of the peace of the free 
world in the present international situation. Ac- 
cordingly they will maintain armed forces within 
the territory of Berlin as long as their responsi- 
bilities require it. They therefore reaffirm that 
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they will treat any attack against Berlin from any 
quarter as an attack upon their forces and them- 
selves.” ® 

Thus there is in East Germany more than else- 
where a direct and face-to-face opposition of 
forces. There is the armed might of communism, 
and there is the sense that inevitably the forces of 
democracy and the free world so visible and strong 
in Berlin will eventually win freedom for those 
who are willing to endure for their freedom long 
years of waiting. 

The words of the Western allies would have 
little meaning unless they were backed up by con- 
crete evidence of the intention of assisting Berlin 
and by the presence of Allied soldiers and the oc- 
cupying commission in Berlin. Even the Nato 
statement of December 16, 1955,* would not neces- 
sarily be understood in East Germany without the 
presence in Berlin of our men, who have been both 
symbols and representatives of the Allied forces, 
before, during, and after the Berlin blockade. 

The Allied military forces in Berlin are few in 
number. There is no secret as to this fact. It is 
not the numbers that count, however, as to their 
significance and the fact that an attack on such 
small forces is equivalent in the eyes of the powers 
represented to an attack upon themselves in their 
homelands. They have a meaning in Berlin simi- 
lar to that of the U.N. forces in the Middle East. 
They stand for justice and international coopera- 
tion and the will to resist aggression. 

Concern for the welfare of Berlin has been made 
manifest abundantly by material help. This has 
been seen during the years of the European re- 
covery program and has been continued in the 
form of moderate grants of aid every year down 
to the present. 

This aid has been employed to rebuild the basic 
utilities during the first years of dire need and 
then to reconstruct and equip the very considerable 
plant of this manufacturing center. During all 
the years since 1947 considerable funds from the 
United States and from the Federal Republic of 
Germany have been put into low-cost housing and 
buildings for which there is a general need. The 
gap caused by bombing and wartime deterioration 


° See the tripartite declarations of May 27, 1952 (ibid., 
June 9, 1952, p. 897), and Oct. 3, 1954 (ibid., Oct. 11, 1954, 
p. 521), and the tripartite agreement of Oct. 23, 1954 
(ibid., Nov. 15, 1954, p. 731). 

* Ibid., Dec. 26, 1955, p. 1047. 
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has resulted in an acute shortage which has not 
yet been fully overcome. Wherever the U.S. 
funds have got into a new or reconstructed build- 
ing, there are found on the wall three symbols, the 
Berlin Bear, the shield of the Federal Republic, 
and the U.S. colors, so that throughout the city the 
extensive and continuing help of the United 
States can be seen and recognized. 

In addition to such basic help to the economic 
and social life of the city, there have been at least 
four notable projects which have been greeted 
with special appreciation by the Berliners and 
which are particularly spectacular from the point 
of view of the visitor from the East. 

The first of these is the Free University. It 
was started when, during the blockade, the city 
authorities refused to buckle under to Communist 
threats and stayed with the West, moving their 
headquarters to West Berlin. At that time a few 
houses were taken as a nucleus for a free university. 
Around these small original buildings has now 
grown up an impressive university for more than 
9,000 students. A fine library with various audi- 
toriums has been given by Henry Ford ITI to the 
university. Another striking example of aid has 
been our assistance to the extent of 30 percent of 
the cost to a $6 million fashion center tor the gar- 
ment industry, one of the principal sources of in- 
come and employment in the city. And in addi- 
tion we have given the city of Berlin a large and 
modern library. Now a conference hall for free 
assemblage and free speech is being built near the 
old Reichstag by the Americans with German help. 

Thus the meaning of Berlin for respite, escape, 
and a focus of Western support is crucial to the 
type of resistance which will be found in the East 
Zone. 


‘“‘The Flash Point of Revolt’’ 


An examination of the situation as seen from 
Berlin is that there is in every community a flash 
point at which there will be an explosion, beyond 
which revolt is inevitable. The explosion comes 
under a given amount of pressure and after a de- 
gree of desperation has been reached. Although 
this critical point may not come at the very lowest 
point of oppression, but when there is an expecta- 
tion of change, it still comes sooner if hope of an 
end to the indignities and privations of the regime 
isgone. Itcomes later and only after extreme acts 
of tyranny if there is a reasonable prospect of 
gaining ultimate release. 
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In the case of East Germany the dangers are 
compounded by the proximity of Poland and the 
complex influences of conditions there. It is 
widely thought that any disturbance occurring in 
the Soviet-occupied zone would be such a threat 
to a whole system of Communist relations that dire 
results would follow a revolt. There is probably 
no place behind the Iron Curtain where the con- 
sequences would be so immediate and _ far- 
reaching. 

For the residents of the East Zone this point 
of explosion is less likely to be reached and there 
is less inclination to take the most desperate risks 
as long as Berlin serves as a safety valve. As 
long as the people who come and go can have res- 
pite under conditions of mental and physical 
ease, they can endure their lot and maintain their 
inner sense of ultimate deliverance. As long as 
several millions of the 17 million or more living 
under Soviet control can travel to the West and 
return, they are not likely to take desperate meas- 
ures and sacrifice themselves in a defiant gesture. 
If living conditions do not seriously deteriorate 
below present levels, if food, fuel, and clothing 
continue to support life even at the present drab 
and cheerless level, they will continue their ap- 
pearance of submission and only the more vulner- 
able individuals will flee from their homes or at- 
tempt to rebel openly. Thus, the low flash point 
of a Hungary will not be reached in Germany if 
the Communist rule does not become more op- 
pressive and if Berlin remains an oasis to which 
they can go in considerable numbers. 

If, however, access to Berlin were seriously 
hampered or if the restrictions and police meas- 
ures should become markedly worse, the lower 
flash point of revolt would be reached in East 
Germany as in Hungary. 

The potential of resistance is vital and strong in 
the minds and hearts of the East Germans. They 
have not, through inadvertence or as the result 
of delusion, surrendered any essential right. The 
churches are full. The desire for education is 
manifest. The stories of the refugees are full of 
episodes of outspoken criticism and varied re- 
quests for greater freedom, even to the point of in- 
curring great risks. 

Westerners, when they go into the zone, are 
welcomed. Visitors from outside are told in no 
uncertain terms of the views of the East Germans 
toward the Soviet overlords. When opportunity 
offers, as when they journeyed under threat of re- 
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prisal to Berlin during the food-package program 
in 1953, they show courage and anticommunism 
to an extent not widely realized. 

It is the hope of everyone who knows these 
people that Soviet harassment will not drive them 
to this final point, that the repressed force will 
not erupt, and that they can hold their present 
attitude of endurance over the necessary period 
of trial. 

All of the peace-loving peoples who look to a re- 
unified, strong, and democratic Germany hope 
most earnestly that the pressure on East Germany 
will be relaxed so that the danger of a revolt is 
diminished. Similarly, it is to be hoped that 
those who find themselves in acute danger can 
continue to flee to the West to become the leaders 
of the future. Every lessening of the human op- 
pression, every increase in communication and 
contacts between East Europe and the West, is in 
the interest of a better world and a quicker restora- 
tion of the basic human rights. We salute those 
who remain and endure. We salute those who, 
though they are forced to flee, continue their loyal 
fight for those who are still in the homeland. 

A summarization of the meaning of Berlin is 
thus to keep the faith of the East Germans alive 
and to make plain to the outside world that the 
East Zone is in no sense absorbed into the Com- 
munist bloc. The fact that there is restraint and a 
surface calm is no indication of a reorientation 
toward Russia. It does not take a second June 17 
to prove this. The contacts in and through Berlin 
give evidence that communism has made little 
progress there. 

The conclusion which must guide United States 
policy, and which undoubtedly influences current 
Soviet planning, is that there is a flash point and, 
when this is reached, the explosion comes. If, 
however, there are ways of relieving conditions, 
if people, even though against the Communist 
regime, see hope of gradual adjustment and better 
conditions in the future, they will avoid the more 
desperate bloody revolt. Let us hope the East 
Berliners can be spared this costly ordeal. 
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Soviet Attache Declared 
Persona Non Grata 


Press release 23 dated January 15 
Department Announcement 


The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 15 that it had declared Maj. Yuri P. Krylov, 
Soviet Assistant Military Attaché, persona non 
grata and had informed the Soviet Chargé 
d’Affaires ad interim that Major Krylov should 
depart from the United States immediately. The 
Soviet Chargé was informed that Major Krylov 
had engaged in activities incompatible with his 
diplomatic status by improperly purchasing quan- 
tities of electronic equipment. On various oc- 
casions, Major Krylov had purchased such ma- 
terials through American intermediaries. In ad- 
dition, Major Krylov had attempted to purchase 
classified military information. 


Text of U.S. Note 


The Department of State informs the Embassy 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics that 
the Government of the United States has ascer- 
tained that Major Yuri P. Krylov, Assistant Mili- 
tary Attaché of the Embassy of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, has engaged in highly 
improper activities incompatible with his diplo- 
matic status. 

Major Krylov’s continued presence in the 
United States is no longer considered acceptable 
and the Embassy is requested to arrange for his 
immediate departure. 


Letters of Credence 


Honduras 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Honduras, 
Ramon Villeda Morales, presented his credentials 
to President Eisenhower on January 18. For the 
text of the Ambassador’s remarks and the text of 
the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 29. 
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U.S. Views on European Common 
Market and Free Trade Area 


Press release 21 dated January 15 


Belgium, France, the German Federal Republic, 
Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands have been 
engaged in negotiations with a view to establish- 
ing acommon market among them. The common 
market would involve the elimination of substan- 
tially all of the barriers to trade among these six 
countries and the establishment by them of a com- 
mon external tariff toward outside countries. The 
United Kingdom has expressed a desire to asso- 
ciate itself with the envisaged six-country common 
market in a free-trade-area relationship. Under 
this arrangement barriers to trade between the 
United Kingdom and the six countries of the com- 
mon market would be eliminated on a wide range 
of products. However, the United Kingdom 
would continue to maintain its own tariff against 
countries outside the free trade area, and the six 
countries of the common market would do the same 
with their unified tariff. Other Western Euro- 
pean countries have indicated an interest in asso- 
ciating themselves with these arrangements on a 
basis similar to that of the United Kingdom. 

Following is a statement of U.S. policy with re- 
spect to the proposed European common market 
and free trade area. This is a summary of views 
which have been communicated to the governments 
concerned. 

The attitude of the United States with respect to 
current Western European proposals for a com- 
mon market and free trade area is determined by 
two traditional policies of the U.S. Government: 
our consistent support of moves to further the po- 
litical and economic strength and cohesion of 
Western Europe within an expanding Atlantic 
community and our long-standing devotion to 
progress toward freer nondiscriminatory multi- 
lateral trade and convertibility of currencies. 

It is in the light of these complementary objec- 
tives that the United States welcomes the initia- 
tives for a common market and free trade area in 
Western Europe. The details of the common-mar- 
ket treaty are being worked out in negotiations 
now taking place in Brussels among Belgium, 
France, the German Federal Republic, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, and the Netherlands; the governments of 
these countries have indicated that it is their in- 
tention that the common market which they envis- 
age should result in the expansion of their trade 
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not only with each other but also with other 
countries. 

A European common market based on pro- 
visions which hold the promise of attaining this 
objective will have the support of the United 
States. This would be consistent with U.S. sup- 
port of such arrangements as the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade and the Articles of 
Agreement of the International Monetary Fund, 
both of which have as their objective the expan- 
sion of nondiscriminatory multilateral trade. 

Certain aspects of the common-market arrange- 
ments will be of particular interest to the U.S. 
Government: those relating to agriculture, those 
having a bearing on the liberalization of import 
controls affecting dollar goods, and measures both 
public and private which bear on international 
trade. The European market for agricultural ex- 
ports from the United States is important, and we 
will wish therefore to study carefully the possible 
impact of common-market arrangements on it. 
The progress which Western European countries 
have made in recent years in liberalizing imports 
from the dollar area has been encouraging; it is 
hoped that this progress will be continued as 
rapidly as the circumstances permit. Since the 
six countries are also participants in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, it is assumed 
that such import restrictions as may be found 
necessary to maintain will be consistent with the 
standards of the general agreement. 

The United Kingdom has made known its pre- 
liminary decision to associate itself with the 
common-market countries in a free-trade-area ar- 
rangement. The association of the United King- 
dom in such an arrangement would further 
strengthen the unity of the Atlantic Community 
and the free world. The United States hopes that 
such free-trade-area arrangements as may be con- 
cluded among the proposed common market, the 
United Kingdom, and other Orrc countries would 
also encourage the expansion of international 
trade from which all of the free-world countries, 
and not only those participating in the common 
market and free trade area, would benefit. 

In summary it is our hope and expectation that 
the negotiations on the common market and free 
trade area will be carried forward and concluded 
in such a manner that from these European ini- 
tiatives will come a new contribution to the unity 
and prosperity of Europe and the Atlantic Com- 
munity and to the welfare of the entire free world. 
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Progress Report on the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 


FIFTH SEMIANNUAL REPORT ON ACTIVITIES UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480, JULY 1-DECEMBER 31, 1956! 


President’s Message of Transmittal 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the fifth semi-annu- 
al report on activities carried on under Public 
Law 480, 88d Congress, as amended, outlining 
operations under the act during the period July 1 
through December 31, 1956. 

Dwieut D. EisENnHOWER 


Tue Wuite Howse, January 14, 1957. 


Introduction 

This report deals with activities under the sev- 
eral Public Law 480 programs during the first 6 
months of fiscal year 1957. During the period 
covered by this report, Public Law 962 amended 
title I of the act, increasing its authority from 
$1,500 million to $3,000 million, exempting the 
sales of fresh fruit and fruit products from the 
cargo preference laws, and adding subsection (j) 
to section 104 to provide assistance to activities and 
projects authorized by section 203 of the United 
States Information and Education Act of 1948, 
as amended. In addition, the Mutual Security 
Act of 1956 amended title I by adding subsection 
(i) to section 104 to finance the translation, pub- 
lication, and distribution of books and periodicals, 
including Government publications abroad. Pub- 
lic Law 962 amended title IT of the act permitting 
the transfer of surplus agricultural commodities 
abroad for “extraordinary” relief requirements in 
addition to the transfers already authorized. 

The authority under this act, as amended, ex- 


*White House press release dated Jan. 14 (H. Doc. 50, 
Sith Cong., Ist sess.). For texts of the first four semi- 
annual reports, see BULLETIN of Jan. 31, 1955, p. 200; Aug. 
1, 1955, p. 197; Jan. 23, 1956, p. 130; and Aug. 6, 1956, 
p. 230. 
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pires June 30, 1957. The conditions which 
prompted this special legislation will exist 
beyond that date. Accordingly, early in this ses- 
sion of Congress a limited extension of the act will 
be recommended. 


Summary 


During the period July-December 1956, pro- 
graming of surplus agricultural commodities 
under the three titles of the act totaled $1,657.2 
million, bringing to $4,677.1 million the total 
amount of programs since the beginning of oper- 
ations under the act. 

Since the beginning of the program, agreements 
for the sale of agricultural commodities for for- 
eign currency under title I total $2,826.1 million 
at an estimated Ccc cost? ($1,938.2 million at 
export market value), of which $1,324.1 million 
($894.2 million at export market value) represents 
agreements signed during the period covered by 
this report. 

Shipments under title I since the beginning of 
the program total about $850 million at export 
market value, of which approximately $345 
million represented shipments during the July- 
December 1956 period. 

Cumulative authorizations for famine relief 
and other assistance abroad under title II of the 
act totaled $280 million at Ccc cost, of which $62 
million was authorized during this period. Cu- 


? As used in this report, CCC cost represents the cost 
of commodities to the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
including investment, processing, handling, and other 
costs. Export market value reflects the price at which 
these commodities are sold to foreign buyers under the 
program. The export market value figures are less than 
the CCC cost for those commodities for which special 
export programs have been developed for dollar as well 
as foreign currency sales to meet competition in inter- 
national trade. [Footnote in original.] 
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mulative donations for foreign and domestic relief 
through non-profit voluntary agencies and inter- 
governmental organizations under title III of the 
act amounted to $826 million at Ccc cost, of which 
$123.7 million was donated during this period. 
Cumulative barter contracts entered into under 
title III amounted to $745 million at export 
market value, of which $147.4 million represents 
contracts entered into during this period. AI- 
though the figures cited for the different programs 
are not comparable, the amounts shown give an 
indication of the value of commodities being 
moved or committed under these programs. 


Title I. Foreign Currency Sales 


AGREEMENTS SIGNED 

Nineteen agreements, or supplements to agree- 
ments, involving a Ccc cost of approximately 
$1,324.1 million, were entered into with 14 coun- 
tries during the period July-December 1956. The 
commodity composition, export market value, and 
Ccc cost of these agreements are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


ComMmopiTy COMPOSITION OF AGREEMENTS SIGNED 
JULY-DECEMBER 1956 














Approximate | Export | CCC 
Commodity Unit quantity {market} cost 

value 
Million| Million 
dollars | dollars 
Wheat and wheat flour . .| Bushel. . . .| 1 270,031,000 | 439.2 728.0 
POU OTN... wt .. do... .} 211,689,000 17.6 28.5 
SSN See 8, 445, 000 51.4 109. 8 
CS oe a Wire eee aa 873, 700 125.0 188.7 
OS Se ee eee i er 21, 629, 000 16.8 16.8 
Dairy products ...... i ee 53, 673, 000 11.4 19.5 
Fatsandoils ....... .. do... .| 603,405,000 92.7 92.7 
Meat products ...... aa 78, 054, 000 18.9 18.9 
Co Ee ee ee ee ee ee 773.0 | 1,202.9 
EE eee ee ere 121.2 121.2 
Rs IEE WAT os ke Sed bow de owl 894.2 | 1,324.1 

transportation. 

















1 Wheat and wheat equivalent of flour. 
2 Corn, 9,678,000 bushels; oats, 1,092,000 bushels; barley, 919,000 bushels. 


Seventy-eight agreements, or supplements to 
agreements, with a total Ccc cost of $2,826.1 
million, have been entered into with 30 countries 
since the inception of the program. The com- 
modity composition, export market value, and 
Ccc cost of these agreements are shown in Table 
II. 


SHIPMENTS 
Title I shipments since the beginning of the pro- 
gram totaled approximately $850 million at ex- 
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TABLE II 


Commopity CoMPOSITION OF ALL AGREEMENTS SIGNED 
THROUGH DECEMBER 31, 1956 























Approximate | Export} CCC 
Commodity Unit quantity j|market} cost 

value 
Million) Million 
dollars | dollars 
Wheat and wheat flour . .| Bushell. . . .| ! 431,905,000 | 713.3 | 1,254.9 
Poedgraing 2... ss .. do... .| 265,917,000 85.8 130.9 
Se eee OWE. 3. 3 6% 19, 012, 000 120.0 236.9 
Se ee Bales os 2, 556, 000 384. 8 540.3 
Ootton linters....... eke. Oren 15, 400 : 3 
Meat products ...... Pound .. 148, 734, 000 40.3 40.3 
0 ee . do... .] 142,828,000 98.0 98.0 
Dairy products ...... .. do... .} 130,044,000 31.4 51.5 
Fatsandoils ....... .. do... .{1,597,977,000 | 248.5 257.2 
Se eae are 3, 000, 000 1.2 1.2 
Dry edible beans ..... 6 ee 37, 000 3 3 
Fruits and vegetables. . .| Pound.... 80, 940, 000 3.1 3.1 
eS ae Ce, ee 55, 000 2.5 2.5 
ye i es ae i ee 1,729.5 | 2,617.4 
SPDRPOVANUOIEMTRONOD 6 5 Aig. 65. io a's & spears Soe a 5 208. 7 208.7 
es cei Sy VR ree ae oS [1,988.2 | 2, 826.1 





1 Wheat and wheat equivalent of flour. 
2 Feed wheat, 2,234,000 bushels; corn, 27,095,000 bushels; oats, 5,843,000 
bushels; barley, 24,950,000 bushels; grain sorghums, 5,795,000 bushels. 


port market value through December 31, 1956, of 
which about $345 million represented shipments 
made during the reporting period. The export 
market value of commodities programed under all 
agreements signed through December 31, 1956, 
was approximately $1,729.5 million (excluding 
ocean transportation costs). 

Except for cotton, substantially all of the com- 
modities programed through June 30, 1956, had 
been exported by December 31, 1956. The large 
carryover of cotton from fiscal year 1955 and 1956 
agreements was reduced by heavy shipments dur- 
ing the reporting period. This reduction resulted 
principally from the Ccc cotton export program 
to sell cotton at competitive prices. 

Shipments since the beginning of the program 
through December 31, 1956, totaled about 7.5 mil- 
lion metric tons, of which about 3 million metric 
tons were shipped during the reporting period. 

Increases in Government export programs and 
increased world trade resulted in a serious short- 
age of privately owned U.S.-flag commercial ves- 
sels. This situation was aggravated by the closing 
of the Suez Canal. The Federal Maritime Board, 
in November and December, authorized the release 
of 70 Government-owned vessels for use by U.S. 
operators in transporting agricultural commodi- 
ties. 


USUAL MARKETINGS 


In accordance with the provisions of title I re- 
quiring reasonable safeguards that sales of agri- 
cultural commodities for foreign currencies shall 
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not displace our usual marketings or be unduly 
disruptive of world market prices, appropriate 
assurances have been obtained from governments 
with which agreements have been negotiated. 
Also, sales for foreign currencies under title I 
have been made at the price level no lower than 
that for commodities available for export sales for 
dollars. 


CURRENCY USES 


Under agreements entered into during the July— 
December 1956 period the dollar values of planned 
foreign currency uses for the ten purposes speci- 
fied in section 104 of the act are shown in Table 
ITI. 


TABLE III 


PLANNED UsEs OF FoREIGN CURRENCY UNDER AGREE- 
al - 
MENTs SIGNED Durinc JuLY-DECEMBER 1956 





Million | Percent 








| dollar | of total 
| equiva- 
| lent 
Agricultural market development (sec. 104 (a))! . . .| 11.0 1.3 
Purchases of strategic material (sec. 104 (b))!.... . LS repel e ese ak esc 
Common defense (sec. 104 (¢)). .. 2... 2... eee | 55.3 6.2 
Purchase of goods for other countries (sec. 104 (d))!. . .| 5.6 .6 
Grants for balanced economic development and trade | 
among mations (eec, 104 ()). . . . «1 sso ee | 54.0 6.1 
Payment of United States obligations (sec. 104 (f)) 1. . | 182. 1 20. 5 
Loans for multilateral trade and economic development 
SNA) MRO cents, 571.9 | 64.4 
International educational exchange (sec. 104 (h)) . . .} 2.0 ae 
Translation, publication, and distribution of books | 
and periodicals (sec. 104 (i))!............ | Ly 2 
Assistance to American-sponsored schools, libraries, 
and community centers (see. 104 (j)) ........ | 4.6 5 
Ne re ed ae nee ies Yor endo) aan ake | 0 


| 
' 


2 888. 2 | 100. 





1 In order to provide flexibility in the use of funds, many agreements provide 
that a specified amount of local currency proceeds may be used under sec, 
104 (a), (b), (f), (h), and (i). In some instances, possible uses under sec, 
104 (d) are also included in this category. Therefore, estimates based on the 
best information now available are indicated above under subsections (a), 
(b), (h), and (i). Balances not otherwise distributed are included under 
subsection (f). This distribution is subject to revision when allocations 
have been completed, 

2 Includes ocean transportation financed by CCC except for estimated $6 
million differential in the Indian agreement for which no rupee deposits 
will be required. 

Agricultural market development.—Section 104 
(a): A part of the foreign currencies accruing 
from title I sales is being used to assist the develop- 
ment and expansion of foreign markets for United 
States agricultural products. 

Market development projects are initiated and 
carried out in close cooperation with United States 
and foreign trade groups in a manner designed to 
be beneficial to both groups. In most cases, the 
United States Government furnishes part of the 
foreign currencies required for the projects and 
supervises the activities. The United States trade 
group carries out the project and provides for the 
necessary doliar costs. The cooperating foreign 


trade group meets part of the local costs. 
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This procedure gives private traders in the 
United States and abroad the opportunity to work 
together on the problems of expanding old and 
developing new commercial markets for United 
States agricultural commodities on a continuing 
basis. It ensures that projects are beneficial to 
both the United States and the foreign country. 

During the period July-December 1956, over 20 
projects were approved providing for commitment 
of about $2 million equivalent in foreign curren- 
cies. This brings total commitments to about $4.1 
million equivalent as of December 31, 1956. The 
U.S. farm commodities to be promoted abroad un- 
der these projects are cotton, wheat and flour, beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, soybeans, tobacco, fruit, tallow, 
dairy products, poultry and eggs. 

Types of activities included in these projects are 
visits by foreign trade representatives, consumer 
preference surveys, advertising and public rela- 
tions programs, market surveys, exhibitions and 
demonstrations, merchandising and other special- 
ized training in marketing. Arrangements were 
made for these activities to take place in twenty 
countries. 

Three new types of projects undertaken during 
the reporting period follow: 


(1) A team of German food inspection experts 
was brought to the U.S. to acquaint them with ac- 
cepted American pure-food standards and meth- 
ods of food preservation. A basis for a better un- 
derstanding was sought so that more U.S. proc- 
essed agricultural products may be admitted into 
Germany ; 

(2) A world-wide survey of prices of agricul- 
tural commodities at producer, wholesale, and re- 
tail levels was started. The study should permit 
simultaneous price comparisons of specific com- 
modities at particular stages of marketing. It is 
expected to show where there are price advantages 
to the U.S. in international trade for particular 
commodities and to indicate the countries in which 
market development activities would be most 
fruitful. A private research firm with world- 
wide branches has been employed to make the 
study ; and 

(3) Arrangements were made whereby the U.S. 
fruit export trade contributed pictorial material 
tor an illustrated catalog to be printed in Austria 
for distribution there and in other countries. The 
48-page booklet in color should serve to introduce 
various U.S. fruit items to foreign importers. 
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Trade fairs: Market development projects are 
also conducted through participation in interna- 
tional trade and food fairs. During calendar year 
1956, U.S. agricultural exhibits under Public Law 
480 were shown at trade and food fairs with a total 
attendance of nearly 7,500,000. Exhibits in pros- 
pect for the early part of 1957 include Verona, 
Italy; Barcelona, Spain; and Tokyo, Japan. 

United States exhibits in these fairs are organ- 
ized cooperatively with private agricultural trade 
groups. In general, exhibit ideas, technical per- 
sonnel, and display materials for the agricultural 
exhibits are provided by the trade groups. The 
Government organizes and manages the exhibits; 
rents the space; provides for the design, construc- 
tion, and operation of the exhibits; ships necessary 
materials and commodities; and provides travel 
and per diem for industrial technicians and com- 
modity specialists participating in the joint effort. 

Trade fairs serve to acquaint large numbers of 
people with the quality and availability cf U.S. 
agricultural products. It permits many prospec- 
tive customers to see, taste, and feel these products 
for the first time. 

The largest agricultural exhibit during the 
July—December 1956 period was at the British 
Food Fair in London, August 28—September 15. 
At this major fair, with a total attendance of more 
than 500,000, the U.S. featured meat, lard, frozen 
poultry, dairy products, grain products, rice, and 
frozen foods. Samples distributed included frank- 
furters, cheese, milk solids, doughnuts, and orange 
juice made from frozen concentrate. Five repre- 
sentatives of U.S. agricultural trade associations 
assisted with the exhibit and used the occasion to 
establish contacts with British trade leaders. 

Smaller agricultural displays held during the 
period were in connection with Department of 
Commerce exhibits at Vienna, Austria; Salonica, 
Greece; Zagreb, Yugoslavia; Bangkok, Thailand; 
and, for the second successive year, Bogota, Co- 
lombia. The Bogota exhibit of wheat and flour 
and the Bangkok exhibit of recombined milk were 
arranged in direct support of the work of U.S. 
market development teams operating in those 
countries. 

Purchase of strategic materials—Section 104 
(b): No local currency was earmarked for this 
purpose under title I agreements entered into 
during the reporting period. The total amount of 
local currency earmarked to date for the purchase 
of strategic materials is $7.2 million. 
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Common defense.—Section 104 (c) : This section 
of the act provides that local currency proceeds of 
sales may be used to procure military equipment, 
materials, facilities, and services for the common 
defense. During the reporting period, $55.3 mil- 
lion equivalent was earmarked for this purpose. 
This brings the total amount planned for common 
defense to $221.3 million for agreements signed 
with Brazil, the Republic of China (Taiwan), 
Tran, Korea, Pakistan, and Yugoslavia. The use 
of $20.5 million equivalent has been authorized so 
far, including about $14.5 million worth of rupees 
to Pakistan and $6 million worth of hwan to Korea. 
In Pakistan the funds provided are being used 
primarily to meet military construction and Paki- 
stani troop support costs. Currency available in 
Korea is being used to bolster the military position 
of the Republic of Korea. 

Purchases of goods for other friendly coun- 
tries.—Section 104 (d) : This section provides that 
the U.S. may use local currency proceeds of surplus 
commodity sales to purchase goods and services for 
other friendly countries. Sales agreements may 
earmark specific amounts or may provide that un- 
specified portions of sales proceeds which will be 
set aside for U.S. uses may be used for this purpose. 


The act provides that, unless the requirement is | 


waived, dollar reimbursement must be made to 
Ccc if local currency is used to procure goods or 
services which will be furnished on a grant basis. 

There is usually no advance commitment by the 
U.S. to use these funds either to procure specific 
goods or services or to authorize purchases for a 
particular country. Certain standards conform- 
ing closely with commercial practices have been 
established for the use of these funds. These are 
designed to avoid undue disruption of normal 
trade patterns and to assure that purchases are 
made at competitive prices. 

Use of about $12 million equivalent of these 
funds has been authorized, including $3.3 million 
worth of yen during the last six months. The 
equivalent of $1.3 million of yen will be used to buy 
Japanese cement needed in Taiwan. In addition, 
$2 million of yen were used to furnish some of the 
immediate needs for civilian relief in the Ryukyu 
Islands following typhoon “Emma”. 

Grants for economic development.—Section 104 
(e) : About $60 million of local currency has been 
earmarked for grants for economic development. 
These are made only in special circumstances and 
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somprise about 3 percent of the total sales proceeds 
expected to accrue. 

Payment of United States obligations.—Section 
(04 (f): Agreements signed during the period 
July-December 1956 tentatively earmarked $182.1 
million, or 20.5 percent of sales proceeds, for the 
payment of United States obligations. Not all of 
these funds will be used for the payment of U.S. 
obligations because a number of agreements signed 
luring the period of this report include a com- 
bined total for several U.S. purposes, such as 
market development, purchases of goods for other 
countries, and international educational exchange, 
as well as for the payment of U.S. obligations. 
Since dollar reimbursement is required for nearly 
all of the funds used under section 104 (f) even- 
tual dollar recovery may be considerably more than 
the 10 percent minimum stipulated in the act. 

All dollar payments for these foreign currencies 
are credited to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. Reimbursement to Ccc will be spread over a 
number of years and is likely to be considerably 
less than the total earmarked under this section. 
This is because (1) re-payments for military fam- 
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ily housing will extend over many years; (2) 
currencies available for Treasury sale accumulate 
in some countries where U.S. agency expenditures 


_ are low; and (3) losses are sustained in some cases 


due to exchange rate differentials. 

The Treasury Department sells foreign cur- 
rencies to Government agencies for appropriated 
dollars at the rate of exchange at which they could 
otherwise obtain the currencies. This is not nec- 
essarily the same exchange rate as is applicable 
to the commodity sales. The dollar return to Coc 
consequently is often less than the dollar market 
value of the commodities sold. 

In countries such as Turkey and Spain, most 
sales are to defense agencies for use in meeting the 
costs of military base construction. Substantial 
purchases are also made by such agencies as the 
Department of State and the United States In- 
formation Agency, which have continuing needs 
for funds to meet administrative and operating 
expenses. 

A small portion of these currencies has been 
made available for congressional travel expenses, 
a use exempted from the requirement for dollar 
disbursement by section 502 (b) of Public Law 
665, 83d Congress. 

Military family housing —Public Law 765, 83d 
Congress, Public Law 161, and Public Law 968, 
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84th Congress, authorize the use of up to $250 
million worth of foreign currencies generated by 
title I sales for construction, rent, or procurement 
of United States military family housing and re- 
lated community facilities in foreign countries. 
This legislation further provides that Ccc shall be 
reimbursed from appropriations available for the 
payment of quarters allowances to the extent the 
housing is occupied. 

Tentative allocation of local currency for pur- 
chase or construction of military family housing 
amounted to a total of $98.4 million equivalent in 
agreements with the following countries: 

Million dollar 





equivalent 

Austria . 6.4 
Finland . 7.0 
Greece . 2.0 
Italy . 13.0 
Japan 25.1 
Portugal pb aS 
| See 16.0 
United Kingdom . 27.4 

Total . 98. 4 


During the reporting period, Greece and Portu- 
gal were added to the list of countries in which 
military family housing programs were being de- 
veloped. 

The amount allocated in Italy was raised from 
$3.5 million in Italian lire to $13 million. The 
program now provides for a total of 616 units in- 
cluding 45 units for the Air Force, 415 for the 
Army, and 156 for the Navy. 

In the United Kingdom, a substantial number 
of units for the Air Force and the Navy has been 
completed under the 1955 agreement ($15.2 mil- 
lion). Approximately 1,000 additional units, to- 
gether with related community facilities, will be 
constructed with the $12.2 million equivalent 
available from the second sales agreement signed 
in June 1956. 

Loans for multilateral trade and economic de- 
velopment.—Section 104 (g): Over $1 billion of 
local currencies—just over half of the total pro- 
ceeds expected from sales made to date—will be 
lent by the United States to purchasing countries 
to promote economic development and _inter- 
national trade. Over half of these loan funds will 
be available to countries in the Near East and 
Asia. This includes the large loan components 
of the multi-year programs for Indonesia and 
India; funds which will accrue for loan purposes 

as a result of sales to Japan; and substantial 
amounts earmarked for seven other countries in 
this area. Almost $300 million equivalent will be 
set aside for loans to five Western European coun- 
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tries, including Italy, Spain, and Yugoslavia. 
About $225 million in local currencies will be 
available for loans to Brazil, Chile, and five other 
Latin American countries to which U.S. surplus 
farm products have been sold under this program. 

Plans for the productive use of these funds are 
gradually being developed by the foreign govern- 
ments in cooperation with the United States. 
Special emphasis is being placed upon appropri- 
ate coordination of plans for the use of these sub- 
stantial local currency resources with the overall 
development programs of the countries. Foreign 
governments are being encouraged to use some 
of these funds for relending to private enterprise. 
Loans will be made through established banking 
facilities of the country concerned to locally- 
owned companies, as well as to those financed by 
U.S. investors and by investors from other 
friendly foreign countries. Some of the funds may 
also be used to cover a portion of the local costs of 
development projects for which foreign exchange 
financing is being furnished by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 
the Export-Import Bank. Loan funds may also 
be used to supplement planned governmental ex- 
penditures for roads, port, and storage facilities, 
and other public improvements. Thus over the 
next several years, these funds are expected to 
make an important contribution to the economic 
growth of many friendly foreign countries. 

The agreements specify terms and conditions of 
repayment which have been developed in cooper- 
ation with the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Problems. 
Strategic materials, services, foreign currencies, 
or dollars may be accepted in payment of the 
loans. 

During the last six months, loan agreements 
have been concluded with six countries providing 
for local currency loans of $131 million equiva- 
lent. Since the beginning of the program, the 
equivalent of $236 million in loans have been 
negotiated with 11 countries. This includes (in 
million dollar equivalents) : Austria, $16.0; Bra- 
zil, $31.32; Chile, $4.0; Colombia, $10.0; Ecuador, 
$3.1; Greece, $4.2; Israel, $31.29; Japan, $108.85 ; 
Peru, $7.75; Spain, $10.5; and Yugoslavia, $9.0. 
A further acceleration in the rate at which loan 
agreements are concluded is expected. Negotia- 
tions are progressing and some of the problems 
which have occasioned delays in the past are near- 
ing solution. In addition, it is anticipated that a 
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much shorter time should be required to negotiate 
successive loan agreements with those countries 
with which more than one sales agreement has 
been entered into. 

Most of the loan agreements concluded so far 
provide only that the funds will be used for eco- 
nomic development, without reference to specific 
projects. Countries may then formulate their 
plans for the use of these funds over a period 
of time. In some instances, however, virtual 
agreement on fund utilization is reached at the 
same time that the loan is negotiated. Actual 
disbursement of funds is authorized as local cur- 
rency deposits become available and as funds are 
needed for the projects. 

By December 31, 1956, economic development 
projects involving expenditures of up to $181 mil- 
lion equivalent have been approved for 8 countries 
including (in million dollar equivalents) : Aus- 
tria, $1.5; Brazil, $31.32; Chile, $4.0; Ecuador, 
$3.1; Israel, $15.4; Japan, $108.85; Peru, $7.75; 
and Spain, $9.0. Of these amounts, expenditures 
of up to $84 million equivalent were approved dur- 
ing the last six months including (in million dollar 
equivalents): Peru, $3.35; Brazil, $31.32; and 
Japan, $49.35. Most of the Peruvian soles will be 
used in connection with the irrigation project ap- 
proved some time ago. About $1.5 million 
equivalent may be used in the drought area in the 
southern part of the country for construction of 
farm-to-market roads, agricultural credit, and 
similar projects. Present plans contemplate the 
use of a substantial portion of the Brazilian 
cruzeiros for improvement of rail and river trans- 
port facilities. Funds will also be used to finance 
storage construction, expansion of electric power 
and for other industrial purposes. Japanese yen 
will also be used for electric power development, 
as well as for reclamation of industrial land sites, 
forestry, food processing, and similar projects. 
About $13 million of these funds will be used to 
finance irrigation, drainage, and reclamation of 
agricultural land. 

In general, the U.S. considers that it is unwise 
to use these funds directly for projects which may 
result in increased production of agricultural 
commodities already in world surplus. However, 
in countries like Japan, which even at their pres- 
ent population levels must import a very large 
percentage of their food requirements, any small 
increases in production will readily be consumed 
at home and will not enter into world markets. 
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International Educational Exchange.—Section 
104 (h): The educational exchange program is 
authorized by Congress to help promote mutual 
understanding between the people of the United 
States and those of other countries. 

Based upon the planned uses of foreign cur- 
rency under agreements signed from the beginning 
of the program through December 31, 1956, seven 
educational exchange programs are expected to 
be reactivated or extended (Public Law 584, 79th 
Congress, the Fulbright Act) for which the 
original sources of foreign currency have been 
exhausted. 

In addition, the planned use for the foreign 
currency is providing a base for initiating eleven 
educational exchange programs under the Ful- 
bright Act, including seven in Latin America. 

Negotiations for new or extended agreements 
to support educational exchange programs are 
underway as follows (values in dollar equivalent) : 
Argentina, $600,000; Brazil, $980,000; Chile, 
$500,000; Colombia, $500,000 ; Ecuador, $300,000 ; 


Finland, $250,000; Japan, $750,000; Korea, 
$900,000; Pakistan, $1,050,000; Paraguay, 


$150,000; Peru, $500,000; Portugal, $300,000; 
Spain, $600,000 ; Thailand, $400,000; and Turkey, 
$750,000. 

Additional programs in active preparation in- 
clude Indonesia, $600,000; Iran, $750,000 ; Repub- 
lie of China (Taiwan), $750,000; and India, 
$1,800,000. 

Translation, publication, and distribution of 
books and periodicals.—Section 104 (i): As indi- 
cated previously, subsection (i) was added to 
section 104 of the act by the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954. Not more than $5 million may be allo- 
cated for this purpose during any fiscal year. 

It is planned that American textbook exhibits 
will be furnished to educators abroad for ultimate 
use in schools of their countries. 

To facilitate the program, local currencies will 
be used to acquire rights to books, procure paper, 
translate textbook material, and furnish printing 
equipment. 

Assistance to American-sponsored schools, li- 
braries, and community centers.—Section 104 (j) : 
This subsection was added to section 104 of the 
act by Public Law 962, 84th Congress. Through 
December 31, 1956, the equivalent of $4.6 million 
was planned for this currency use. The currency 
will be used to aid American sponsored schools 
abroad and binational organizations which pro- 
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mote U.S. interests and mutual understanding. 
Agreements entered into with Brazil, Italy, Paki- 
stan, Spain, and Turkey provide for section 104 
(j) uses. 

American sponsored schools will be aided 
through the purchase of land, buildings, and 
equipment. Buildings acquired will not only 
make more classrooms available but will result 
in more laboratories and dormitories. For ex- 
ample, it is planned that the American School in 
Rome will acquire a small tract of land for play- 
ground and other school purposes; it is further 
planned that the villa now used for classrcoms will 
be re-modeled to provide dormitory space not now 
available. Local currencies will also be used to 
offer scholarships (for children of the foreign 
country), to augment teachers’ salaries, and for 
curriculum improvement. 

Binational organizations will be aided through 
the purchase and lease of buildings and through 
furnishing books and other educational materials. 
In addition to binational center projects, this au- 
thority will be used to support such educational 
facilities as the Institute of American Studies in 
Rome. 


Title 1 


Title II of the act provides a continuing means 
by which the U.S. can use surplus farm products 
held by Ccc to help friendly foreign people in 
time of need. By Executive Order, the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration is responsible 
for administering this program. Under present 
legislation, the program will end on June 30, 1957, 
and expenditures are limited to $500 million, in- 
cluding Ccc’s investment in the commodities. 
Cumulative obligations totaled $280 million on 
December 31, 1956. 

During the reporting period about $46 million 
worth of dried milk, fats, wheat, rice, and other 
grain products have been used for these purposes. 
In addition, about $16 million was used to pay 
some of the costs of ocean transportation of these 
commodities, as well as those donated to U.S. 
voluntary and intergovernmental agencies for 
distribution abroad. 

About $15 million of surplus commodities have 
been authorized to help feed the Hungarian refu- 
gees in Austria and for distribution in Hungary 
by the International Committee of Red Cross. 
More will be authorized if and when needed. 
Supplies of food readily available from stocks 
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held mainly by U.S. voluntary agencies in Europe 
were used during the initial emergency. These 
will be replaced by direct shipments of dried 
milk, cheese, wheat, flour, and other grains and 
grain products from the United States. 

About 40,000 tons of wheat will be furnished to 
Afghanistan to alleviate a threatened bread short- 
age resulting from floods in the southern part of 
the country and drought in the northern area. 
Shipment of 20,000 tons of wheat has been author- 
ized to help victims of the floods which occurred 
in Iran last July. About 45,000 tons of wheat will 
go to Tunisia for free distribution to the needy 
and for use as payment for work relief. Severe 
drought and premature frosts in the mountainous 
regions of Bolivia seriously reduced winter food 
supplies. Shipment of 8,000 tons of rice and 5,000 
tons of wheat, valued at $3.1 million, has been 
authorized to meet the threat of famine there. 
Over 200,000 bags of rice will be contributed for 
relief in the Ryukyus Islands following severe 
typhoon damage last summer. About 3,000 tons 
of dried milk will be shipped to India to replace 
stocks released by Unicer for emergency distribu- 
tion to flood victims. 

Italy will receive $13.5 million of foods to carry 
on the expanded school lunch program under- 
taken in fiscal year 1955. A similar program has 
been started in Japan and $15 million of wheat 
and dried milk has been furnished for this purpose. 
Commitments made earlier for relief supplies to 
Yugoslavia, British Honduras, and Mexico were 
also fulfilled during the last six months. 


Title U1 

Title III of the act covers donations for domes- 
tic use and for distribution abroad by nonprofit 
voluntary agencies and intergovernmental organi- 
zations as well as Ccc barter activities. 

Section 302, domestic donations——During the 
July-December 1956 period, the distribution of 
surplus commodities to domestic outlets has been 
made under authority of the act and under author- 
ity of section 32 of the Agricultural Act of 1935, 
as amended. 

For the reporting period domestic donations 
totaled approximately 518 million pounds of which 
about 104 million pounds, valued at $5.6 million, 
was distributed under title III. Domestic recipi- 
ents of these commodities consisted of more than 
11 million children in public and private schools, 
1.4 milliun persons in charitable institutions and 
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about 3 million needy persons in family units. 

Section 302, foreign donations.—Section 302 of 
the act authorizes donations of surplus foods in 
Ccc stocks to United States nonprofit voluntary 
relief agencies and to intergovernmental organiza. 
tions, such as the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund to assist needy per. 
sons outside of the United States. Most of thes 
agencies have been making regular relief distribu. 
tion around the world for many years. The avail- 
ability of surplus food permits them to distribute 
substantially larger amounts of relief foods than 
would be possible from their own private financing, 

Processing, packaging, and other related costs 
are paid under this authority. The Agricultural 
Act of 1956, enacted May 28, 1956, permits the use 
of title II funds to finance the ocean freight costs 
of these shipments. In some instances, ocean 
freight costs are paid in whole or in part by the 
agencies or the government of the recipient coun- 
try. The foreign governments accord duty-free 
entrance to these shipments; either the foreign 
government or the relief agencies pay the cost of 
transportation within the foreign countries. The 
commodities are clearly identified as a gift from 
the people of the United States. The foods are 
given free to needy persons who do not have the 
means to buy them. Program requests and opera- 
tions in each country are reviewed by a committee 
consisting of representatives of United States 
diplomatic missions, foreign governments, and the 
voluntary agencies. Assurances are obtained that 
the relief program does not conflict with normal 
commercial trade or other United States surplus 
food disposal operations. 

Corn meal and wheat flour were added July 1, 
1956, to the list of commodities available for 
foreign donation. Butter and butter oil, which 
were available during the fiscal year 1956, were 
withdrawn on July 1, 1956, because Coc inven- 
tories of butter were depleted and anticipated 
purchases were not expected to be sufficient to cover 
more than sales and domestic requirements. For 
the same reason, dry beans were withdrawn from 
the list on September 30, 1956, and rice was with- 
drawn on December 31, 1956. Because of the de- 
pletion of inventories, the quantity of non-fat dry 
milk available for foreign donation will be reduced 
substantially during the third quarter of the fiscal 
year 1957. The quantity and value of commodi- 
ties approved for foreign donation for the period 
July-December 1956, are shown in Table IV. 
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302 of COMMODITIES APPROVED FOR DONATION FOR FOREIGN COMPARISON OF BARTER CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO IN 
5 RELIEF THROUGH NONPROFIT VOLUNTARY AGENCIES SPEcIFIED PErRrops ! 
ods in AND INTERGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS, JULY-DE- 
’ O5 
untary} CEMBER 1956 1949-50 July-De- 
ea Materials through | 1954-55 | 1955-56 cember 
yan1Za- Commodity Pounds | Estimated 1953-54 1956 
ational CCC cost 
ly per. Million dollars 
a Million : 
‘li Strategic: 
f these} n.. Miilens | silare Minimum stockpile .... . 71.8 5.7 Pet Beer 
SNR a8 oy. Seire 2a; aoa (gs oat ESA os eS 24.6 2.3 : ‘ y 
: BIE a Shee ny 63.5 28.0 Long-term stockpile. .....|...... 152.8 189.7 20,1 
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pM de ttt: =. ae Total strategic... . 71.8] 259.4| 3045| 1327 
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1 Me Totalsupply ....... | 35.8 22, 4 11.3 14.7 
Cc os 
— ‘ 7 3 Grand total... .. 6. sss | 107.6 281. 8 315.8 147.4 
ultural} Section 303, Barter —This authority, one of six 
; ; 7 a 1 Years beginning July 1. December 1956 preliminary. 
the use} successive legislative acts providing for barter, + Contracted forby COC against the O DA supplemental stockpile procure 
. . ; : _ ment directives to USDA for kinds, quantities, and specifications. Materials 
it Costs reemphasized this program by directing the Secre to be transferred to GSA as provided by section 206 of the Agricultural Act 


of 19. 


a tary of Agriculture to expedite barter operations 3 Materials, goods, and equipment for other Government agencies. 


by the} and by directing other agencies to cooperate. 
t coun-} Subsequently, Public Law 968, previously noted, 
ty-free} authorized certain U.S. military housing acqui- 
foreign] sition abroad with foreign currencies generated 
cost of} by agricultural export programs, including barter. 
. The} Barter is effected through contracts between 
t from} (cc and private United States business firms 
ods are} under which the contracting firms use commercial 


exported by the contractor. The origin of ma- 
terials and the destination of agricultural com- 
modities are limited to friendly countries but are 
not required to be identical. 

As a supporting export program, barter is de- 
signed to permit purchase by U.S. firms of ma- 


















































we the| trade channels in fulfilling these contracts. Bar- terials abroad for Government use conditional 
opera-| ter contracts provide for the delivery of specified | upon the firms’ ability to export an equivalent 
mittee} materials with payment to be received in Ccc- value of agricultural commodities from Ccc in- 
States} owned agricultural commodities which must be ventories in payment. 
und the 
ed that TABLE VI 
normal 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES ExPoRTED THROUGH BARTER IN SPECIFIED PERIODS ! 
surplus 
July-December 1956 2 
1949-50 
July 1, through | 1954-55 | 1955-56 
Commodities Unit 1953-54 Under all 1955-56 1956-57 
ble for contracts | contracts | contracts 
which 
Quantities in thousand units 
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tigen |) a a eer or 57 Oa ee 33, 445 46, 261 68, 646 61, 991 40, 603 21, 388 
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PEE ca 101 SE Ee es ar en Peay MOR OP), et hee 20 6 36 30 | eee ee 
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fat dry 
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: 1 Years beginning July 1. 

mmodi- 2 Includes partial estimate for December. 

Es 3 July-December 1956 represents sales with exportation to be made within 1 year under new cotton export sales program (announcement CN-EX-2, dated 
period April 17, 1956, as amended). 

V ‘Includes flaxseed, dried skim milk, linseed oil, cottonseed meal, soybeans, tobacco, peanuts, and beans, 
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Barter contracts negotiated during the July- 
December 1956 period totaled $147.4 million. 
Barter exports of agricultural commodities from 
Ccc inventories against outstanding contracts, 
largely contracts negotiated prior to July 1956, 
had an export market value of $228 million in 
July-December 1956 in comparison with barter 
material deliveries to Ccc of $95.5 million in this 
same period. Barter contractors are encouraged 
to take agricultural commodities in advance of 
material deliveries to effect storage savings, and 
the excess in agricultural commodity exports is 
covered by cash deposits or irrevocable letters 
of credit in favor of Ccc. 

Barter contracts negotiated in this reporting 
period were at a much lower rate than for the pre- 
vious reporting period when contracts totaled 
$266.7 million, and slightly lower than the pre- 
vious average 6-month rate of $149.4 million under 
the expanded barter program. 

Agricultural commodity exports by contractors 
in fulfillment of barter contracts with Ccc were 
the highest for any 6-month period to date, total- 
ing $228 million for the period covered by this re- 
port (Table VI). Exports under barter contracts 
will fluctuate in accordance with activity in this 
field. 


TABLE VII 


VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL CommopiTy Exports UNDER 
BarRTER BY DESTINATION, JULY 1, 1954, THRoucH DE- 
CEMBER 31, 1956! 


(Thousand dollars] 























|| 
Country Value | Country Value 

3, 916 3, 069 
66, 346 9, 922 
547 90, 858 
1, 145 11, 282 
Colombia -_---_- Son 644 36 
CU See 164 ru 1, 449 
eee 0724) Peel... cee ok 2, 624 
eee 3, 545 || Saudi Arabia_-..___- eae. 33 
DM St a ae fb. ae aa airs 4, 621 
eaaevedor.............- git =e 1, 159 
OS aaa 14 || Switzerland_____-..._.-_- 1, 423 
| aes 1,491 || Taiwan (Formosa) ------- 2, 822 
LO ae FA es 1, 337 
West Germany.---.....-- Ss bt: aaa 5, 815 
ae 11, 150 |} United Kingdom_-._____- 118, 533 
Guatemala.............-- ae3 7) Dengoey...........-.-...- 27 
| eee. 653 || Venezuela.._........---- 73 
| RSE eee 95 || Yugoslavia............._- 2, 563 
J * Ree 17,000 1) Others?............--.. 77, 968 
eee 6, 848 —— 
Fe ees ee 5, 452 MW Sooo een ccon 653, 036 

Oe 91,040 





1 Commodity values at export market prices. Includes partial estimate 
for December 1956. 

2 Includes Cyprus ($6,000) and other shipments for which documents listing 
countries of destination have not been processed. Includes cotton valued at 
$60.5 million for which contractors have one year from purchase to effect 
export under special cotton export program, 
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A total of 41 countries has received agricultural 
commodities exported under barter arrangements 
since the expanded barter program beginning July 
1, 1954, through December 31, 1956, as shown in 
Table VII. 

The rate of material deliveries to Ccc by con- 
tractors against barter agreements in the report 
period increased somewhat over that for past pe- 
riods. Acquisitions of strategic materials to date 
have been limited to materials within the Office of 
Defense Mobilization procurement directives to 
the Department of Agriculture for both the stra- 
tegic and supplemental stockpiles. Materials de- 
livered in the report period compared with past 
deliveries are indicated in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII 


VALUE OF MATERIALS DELIVERED BY BARTER CONTRAC- 
TORS IN SPECIFIED PERIODs ! 





















































July-December 1956 2 
1949-50 
Material through} 1954-55 | 1955-56 
1953-54 Under | 1955-56 | 1956-57 
alleon-| con- con- 
tracts | tracts | tracts 
Million dollars 
Strategic: 
Minimum stockpile . 71.8 .§ 3.5 1.3 1.3 + a 
Long-term stockpile .|... . 54.6 92.7 42.2 39.1 3.1 
Supplemental stock- 
SEs tite ey aoe ASS 2.1 72.2 51.4 42.5 8.9 
Total strategic . . 71.8 61.5 | 168.4 94.9 82.9 12.0 
Supply:4 
AEA ae a ae 28. 4 21.1 9.0 6 6 
ee ee 7.4 Ses 
A ee feo ts 
Total supply. . . 35.8 21.1 9.0 6 6 
Grand total... .| 107.6 | 82.6] 177.4] 95.5 | 83.5 | 120 




















1 Years beginning July 1. 

2Includes partial estimate for December. 1955-56 also includes certain 
deliveries against earlier contracts. 

3 Contracted for against the ODM supplemental stockpile procurement 
directives to USDA for kinds, quantities, and specifications. Materials to 
be transferred to GSA as provided by section 206 of the Agricultural Act of 
1956. 

4 Materials, goods, and equipment for other Government agencies. 


To date, virtually no materials acquired by Ccc 
against long-term objectives have been transferred 
to the strategic stockpile. Also, although no 
materials have been transferred from Ccc inven- 
tories to the supplemental stockpile as authorized 
by the Agricultural Act of 1956, it is expected 
that such transfers will be accomplished soon. 
As of November 30, 1956, Ccc inventories of stra- 
tegic materials for transfer to the stockpile were 
valued at $222 million of which $110.1 million 
were procured against long-term objectives of the 
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strategic stockpile and $111.9 million against 
Opm supplemental stockpile objectives.* 


Dr. Fitzgerald Appointed Chairman 
of Advisory Committee on the Arts 
Press release 26 dated January 16 


The United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange announced on January 16 
that it has designated Chairman Rufus H. Fitz- 





*? An appendix to this report contains the following ad- 
ditional tables (not printed here) : 

Table I: Commodity composition of programs under 
title I, Public Law 480 agreements signed July 1, 1956, 
through Dec. 31, 1956. 

Table Il: Commodity composition of programs under 
title I, Public Law 480 agreements signed from beginning 
of program through Dec. 31, 1956. 

Table III: Approximate quantities of commodities 
under title I, Public Law 480 agreements signed July 1, 
1956, through Dee. 31, 1956. 

Table IV: Approximate quantities of commodities 
under title I, Public Law 480 agreements signed from 
beginning of program through Dec. 31, 1956. 

Table V: Planned uses of foreign currency under title 
I, Public Law 480 agreements signed July 1, 1956, through 
Dee. 31, 1956. 

Table VI: Planned uses of foreign currency under title 
I, Public Law 480 agreements signed from beginning of 
program through Dec. 31, 1956. 

Table VII: Transfer authorizations issued under title 
II, Public Law 480, July 1, 1954, through Dec. 31, 1956. 


gerald as chairman of the Advisory Committee on 
the Arts. This committee was created by Public 
Law 860, 84th Congress, to advise the President, 
the Secretary of State, and the United States Ad- 
visory Commission on Educational Exchange con- 
cerning the promotion and strengthening of 
international relations through cultural exchanges. 
The provisions of the act call for a chairman to be 
selected by the United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Educational Exchange from among its 
membership and nine other members to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State. 

Arthur H. Edens, vice chairman of the com- 
mission and president of Duke University, stated 
that the designation of Dr. Fitzgerald as chair- 
man of this committee would assure strong leader- 
ship of the committee because of his knowledge 
and experience in this field. Chairman Fitz- 
gerald, chancellor emeritus of the University of 
Pittsburgh, was director and professor of the 
School of Fine Arts and head of the Department 
of History and Appreciation of Fine Arts at the 
State University of Iowa from 1929 to 1938. 

In addition to Chairman Fitzgerald and Vice 
Chairman Edens, the presidentially appointed 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange 
is composed of : Mrs. Anna L. Rose Hawkes, presi- 
dent of the American Association of University 
Women and recently retired dean of Mills Col- 
lege; Arthur A. Hauck, president of the Univer- 
sity of Maine; and Laird Bell, Chicago attorney. 
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Calendar of Meetings’ 


Adjourned During January 1957 


ICAO Special North Atlantic Fixed Services Meeting . 
FAO Statistical Subcommittee of the Cocoa Study 
Meeting. 


e ECE Working Party on Standard Conditions of Sale of Citrus 
ruits. 
U.N. ECOSOC Transport and Communications Commission: 8th 


Session. 


Group: ‘Ist 





Montreal. ..... Jan, 3-21 
TROMNG? <<. hs vi oa Jan, 7-9 

Geneva. Jan, 7-11 
New York . Jan, 7-16 
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1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Jan. 16,1957. Asterisks indicate tentative dates. Following 
is a list of abbreviations: ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; 
U.N., United Nations; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; ECOSOC, Economic and Social Council; ICEM, Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration; WMO, World Meteorological Organization; GATT, General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade; UNREF, United Nations Refugee Fund; UPU, Universal Postal Union; SEATO, Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization; ECAFE, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; UNESCO, United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; ILO, International Labor Organization; UNICEF, United Nations 
Children’s Fund; ITU, International Telecommunication Union. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 


Adjourned During January 1957—Continued 


ICAO Panel on Visual Aids to Approach and Landing . 

ICEM Working Party. . 

FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 
Coconut and Coconut Products. 

WMO Working Group on Meteorological Telecommunications of 
Regional Association I (Africa): 3d Session. 

ICEM Executive Committee: Special Session. . 

U.N. ECE Agricultural Problems Committee: 8th Meeting . 

WMO Commission for Climatology: 2d Session . 

GATT Contracting Parties: Intersessional Committee. . . . 

U.N. ECE Meeting on Data-Processing Electronic Machines. . . 

FAO Special Committee on Observer Status. . 

Conference for Coordination of Very High Frequency “Mobile Fre- 
quencies in Certain High Traffic Areas of the North and Baltic 


Working Party "on 


eas, 
UNREF Standing Program Subcommittee: 4th Session . ‘ 
Inter-American Committee of Presidential Representatives: 2d 
Meeting. 
leleeunitime Sugar Council: Statistical Committee. ...... 
International Sugar Council: Executive Committee . . ene 
International Sugar Council: 11th Session . 


In Session as of January 31, 1957 


North Pacific Fur Seal Conference . 

U.N. General Assembly: 11th Session . . 

_—— Panel on Future Requirements of ‘Turbo-Jet Aircraft: 2d 

eeting. 

FAO/ECE. International Consultation on Insulation Board, Hard- 
board, and Particle Board. 

WMO Regional Association I (Africa): 2d Session. . . 

UPU Executive and Liaison Committee: Airmail Subcommittee . 

UNREF Executive Committee: 4th Session . Baa ee 


Scheduled February 1-April 30, 1957 


ae ATO Study Group on Skilled Labor Shortage. 
U.N. ECAFE Inland Transport Committee: 6th Session . : 

U.N. ECOSOC Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities: 9th Session. 

UNESCO Intergovernmental Advisory Committee for the Major 
Project on the Extension of Primary Education in Latin America. 

U.N. ECE Working Party on Gas Problems: 2d Session . . 

FAO Consultative Committee on Desert Locust Control ‘in the 
Ethiopian Region. 

ILO Governing Body: 134th Session (and Committees). 

U.N. ECOSOC Population Commission: 9th Session ; 

International Atomic Energy Agency: 2d Meeting of Preparatory 
Commission. 

U.N. ECOSOC Committee on Nongovernmental Organizations . 

U.N. ECAFE Industry and Trade Pouaatiton: 9th Session . 

UNESCO Executive Committee: Preliminary Ad Hoc ne + 

U.N. Trusteeship Council: 19th Session . ta 

ILO Inland Transport Committee: 6th Session . 

FAO Ad Hoc Meeting on Grains . : 

9th Pakistan Science Conference . 

SEATO Council: 3d Meeting ‘ 

go Aerodromes, Air Routes, and Ground Aids Division: 6th 

ession. 

UNESCO Executive Board: 47th Session 

U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 13th Session . 

U.N. ECE Coal Committee . . oe 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Status ‘of Women: 11th Session : 

FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 28th Session . . 

FAO Asia-Pacific Forestry Commission: 2d Session of Teak Sub- 
commission. 

ICEM Council and Executive Committee 6th: Session . 

ILO Committee of Salaried Employees and Professional Workers: 
4th Session. 

UPU Executive and Liaison Committee . 


: ev * © © 


as &. + 
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Geneva 


Las Palmas, Canary Islands . . 


Geneva. 

Geneva. . 

Washington . 

Geneva. 

Geneva. . 
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Geneva. . . 
Washington. 


London. 
London. 
London. . 


Washington. 
New York . 
Montreal. . 


Geneva. 


Las Palmas, Canary Islands. . 


Luxor, Egypt. . . 
Geneva. . 
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Bangkok 
New York . 
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Jan, 7-19 
Jan, 8-12 
Jan, 8-18 


Jan, 10-19 


Jan, 14-18 
Jan. 14-18 
Jan, 14-25 
Jan, 15 (1 day) 
Jan, 21-24 
Jan, 21-25 
Jan, 21-26 


Jan, 23-28 
Jan, 28-30* 


Jan, 28 (1 day) 
Jan. 28 (1 day) 
Jan, 29-31* 


Nov. 28, 1955- 
Nov, 12, 1956- 
Jan, 21- 


Jan, 21-— 


Jan, 21- 
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Jan, 29- 


Feb. 15- 
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Calendar of Meetings— Continued 


Scheduled February 1-April 30, 1957—Continued 


_ Special Committee on Observer Status. ...... 

ECOSOC Human Rights Commission: 13th Session. . . 
UNICEF Executive Board and Program Committee. . . 
U.N. Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation: 3d 


Meeting. 


ILO Tripartite beg Party on Wages, Hours of Work, and 


Manning on Board Ship. 


United States World Trade Fair. ..........-. 
U.N. Economic and Social Council: 23d Session. . ... 
Inter-American Commission of Women: Technical Meeting on 


Enforcement of Women’s Labor Laws. 


FAO International Poplar Commission: 9th Session. . . . 
9th ILO International Conference of Labor Statisticians . . 
ITU Administrative Council: 12th Session. . ...... 
U.N. Economic Commission for Europe: 12th Session. . . 
U.N. ECOSOC Narcotic Drugs Commission: 12th Session . 
U.N. Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 


tories: 8th Session. 
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Conditions in Territory 
of South-West Africa 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND! 


As a newcomer to this Committee, I have fol- 
lowed with particular interest the statements of 
speakers who have preceded me. I will not fol- 
low them into the details of the subject matter be- 
fore the Committee but will confine myself to a few 
brief general observations. 

Let me say, first of all, that I agree with those 
who have expressed appreciation for the work of 
the Committee on South-West Africa. It has pre- 
sented us with a valuable report,? even though it 
has had to work under considerable handicaps in 
assembling this information. I have gone 
through the report, noting with particular atten- 
tion the various recommendations. These recom- 
mendations, of course, are based on a description of 
conditions in the territory which, owing to the diffi- 
culty in securing the information, may not be 
wholly accurate or may, in some respects, be in- 
complete. 

And let me say at this point, Mr. Chairman, that 
we appreciate the letter of November 30 from the 
distinguished representative of the Union Govern- 
ment, Mr. Sole, to the chairman of the Fourth 
Committee, explaining that his absence from this 
Committee was not due to any disrespect for this 


?Made in Committee IV (Trusteeship) of the General 


Assembly on Dec. 17 (U.S. delegation press release 2563). 
*U.N. doc. A/3151 and Corr. 1. 
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Committee or its chairman but was due to other 
reasons. I have no doubt that, if he had been here, 
any inaccuracies or deficiencies in the report could 
have been clarified. 

Now, as to the recommendations and conclusions 
contained in the report, we might in some cases 
have preferred a different drafting. However, we 
agree with the general tenor of the recommenda- 
tions and will, therefore, vote in favor of draft 
resolution 442 presented by the delegations of 
Burma, Liberia, and Tunisia. This draft resolu- 
tion, we think, would be improved if it did not par- 
ticularize the subheadings in paragraph 4. These 
subheadings do not add anything to the general 
endorsement of the recommendations and, in fact, 
may have the effect of singling out certain subjects 
to the neglect of others. However, in a spirit of 
compromise, we will not press for any change and 
will vote for the resolution in its present form in 
the general sense I have indicated. 

We will also support resolution 443, recommend- 
ing again the view of the International Court of 
Justice that the normal way of modifying the in- 
ternational status of the territory would be to 
place it under the International Trusteeship Sys- 
tem. However, we have some doubt as to whether 
it is necessary or even desirable to reiterate this 
resolution every year, since the previous resolu- 
tions on the matter remain in full force. 

Before I conclude my remarks, I would like 


* This resolution, sponsored by Liberia, was adopted by 
Committee IV on Dec. 20 by a vote of 39-0, with 12 ahsten- 
tions. 
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to make one or two references of a more general 
character. The territory of South-West Africa, 
as the debate clearly shows, raises two issues, 
namely, the problem of dependent people and the 
interracial problem—either one of which alone 
presents, as we know, formidable difficulties. 
When the two occur together, the problem becomes 
even greater and more complex. 

I would not be so bold, Mr. Chairman, as to 
offer proposals at this time for solution. We all 
know that the roots of these questions lie deeply 
imbedded in history and that we are all inheritors 
of the past, which cannot be unmade. We must 
not, for that reason, be fatalistic and conclude that 
nothing can be done. If we cannot remake the 
past, it is our duty to try to mold the future. 
Certain aspects of these two problems exist in 
many of our countries, and few of us are in a po- 
sition to offer much gratuitous advice to others. 
But, while encouraging progress on both the colo- 
nial or dependency problem and the racial question 
is being made, it is my belief and that of the 
United States delegation that through education 
and wise statesmanship more headway can and 
must be made in the years immediately ahead. 

As regards the particular problem of South- 
West Africa, we fully agree that both the terri- 
torial administration and the Union Government 
as the responsible Administering Authority should 
take further steps to overcome the difficulties and 
to give effect to the objectives of the mandate 
which the International Court of Justice holds to 
be still in force. 

The Union Government, I am informed, has re- 
peatedly stated that it is administering the terri- 
tory in the spirit of the mandate; the Court and 
the General Assembly require that it be governed 
in the terms of the mandate and that the admin- 
istration of the territory be submitted to inter- 
national supervision. Between the spirit and the 
terms, there can be very little conflict. And, since 
there is an abundance of able leadership in the 
Union and also in the United Nations, there must 
surely be a way of bringing the terms and the 
spirit together. 

We are, of course, aware that legislation and 
administration within the Union is a domestic 
question and wholly outside the scope of this Com- 
mittee. On the other hand, the United Nations, 
according to the Court’s opinion, must be con- 
cerned with administration and legislation in 
South-West Africa since that territory has an in- 
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ternational status under the mandate. While we 
recognize that there would be some difficulties in 
having legislation and administration in the ter. 
ritory differ in some respects from that which may 
obtain in the Union, it should not be impossible, 
we believe, for the territorial administration to 
select and apply such laws and practices as will be 
compatible with both the terms and the spirit of 
the mandate. 


RESOLUTION ON QUESTION OF SOUTH-WEST 
AFRICA‘ 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered the third report and observations 
submitted to it, in accordance with its resolutions 749 4 
(VIII) of 28 November 1953 and 941 (X) of 3 December 
1955, by the Committee on South West Africa concern. 
ing conditions in the Territory, 

1. Evpresses its appreciation of the work of the Com. 
mittee ; 

2. Approves the report of the Committee concerning 
conditions in the Territory; 

3. Notes with concern that for the third year in suc- 
cession the Committee has been unable to escape the con- 
clusion that conditions in the Territory are for the most 
part, and particularly for the “Native” majority, still far 
from meeting in a reasonable way the standards implicit 
in the purposes of the Mandates System; 

4, Approves and endorses accordingly, and without 
prejudice to the solution of the broader issues raised by 
the Committee concerning the situation of the Territory, 
the conclusions and recommendations of the Con- 
mittee as to the action which should be taken by the 
Government of the Union of South Africa as the Manda- 
tory Power, and in particular draws the attention of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa to those recom- 
mendations in respect of: 


(a) the progressive transfer of responsibility to rep- 
resentative, executive and legislative institutions proper 
to the Territory ; 

(b) the revision of existing policies and practices of 
“Native” administration in accordance with the spirit 
of the Mandates System ; 

(c) the extension to all the inhabitants of representa- 
tion in the existing territorial legislature; 

(d) the basing of public employment on qualifications 
other than race and the progressive training of non- 
Europeans for higher posts in the administration; 

(e) the review and revision of the land settlement 
policy ; 

(f) the discontinuance of residential restrictions based 
on a policy of racial separation, or apartheid, and the 
repeal of racially discriminatory restrictions in the laws 
of the Territory; 





‘Sponsored by Burma, Liberia, Morocco, and Tunisia 
(U.N. doc. A/C.4/L.442/Rev. 1); adopted by Committee 
IV on Dec. 20 by a vote of 43 to 0, with 12 abstentions. 
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(g) the immediate elimination from the law and prac- 
tice of the Territory of the existing discriminatory re- 
strictions upon freedom of movement; and 

(h) the elimination of racial discrimination from the 
educational system and the establishment of a programme 
for the progressive unification of the system; 


5. Invites the Government of the Union of South Africa 
to submit to the United Nations information concerning 
its consideration of these conclusions and recommenda- 
tions and the action taken by it in each case in order 
to ensure the fulfilment of its obligations and responsibili- 
ties under the Mandate. 


Developing Cooperation Through 
the Specialized Agencies 


by Francis O. Wilcow * 


It gives me real pleasure to have this oppor- 
tunity to be with you this morning and to wel- 
come you to Washington on behalf of the United 
States Government. I sincerely trust that your 
stay with us will be pleasant and that your con- 
ference will be a great success. 

You may recall that one of our favorite Ameri- 
can humorists, Mark Twain, once said that, while 
everyone talked about the weather, no one ever 
did very much about it. It is an unusual but 
pleasant experience for me to be in the midst of 
agroup of people whose business it is to do some- 
thing about it. 

I notice, for example, that two of the items 
about which you will do something during the 
course of this conference concern the relationship 
between climate and health and climate and agri- 
culture. Now, as a layman in the field of clima- 
tology I am not going to attempt to make any pro- 
found comments on these subjects. However, it is 
apparent, even to a layman, that these subjects 
are of vital interest to all of us. I am confident 
that your discussions, and the results to which 
they will lead, will benefit people in every country 
of the world. 

The type of work in which you are engaged is 
the realization of some of the most important and 
fundamental purposes and objectives of the United 


*Remarks made before the Commission for Climatology 
of the World Meteorological Organization at Washington, 
D.C., on Jan. 14 (press release 20). For an announcement 
of the meeting of the Commission, see BULLETIN of Jan. 
28, 1957, p. 153. Mr. Wilcox is Assistant Secretary for 
International Organization Affairs. 
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Nations Charter: to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom, and to 
promote solutions of international economic, 
social, health, and related problems. 

These are fine words and objectives, but they 
could mean very little without the labor and dedi- 
cation of people like yourselves to give them 
reality and substance. 

I often think that the work of the World 
Meteorological Organization and the other special- 
ized agencies is to the total United Nations struc- 
ture like the unseen portion of a great iceberg. 
It underlies and gives stability to the whole edifice. 
But being unseen it often goes relatively unnoticed. 

The beneficiaries of your work may therefore 
often be unaware even of the existence of a clima- 
tological commission, or a World Meteorological 
Organization, or, for that matter, of any one of 
the specialized agencies or commissions of the 
United Nations. The work of scientists and tech- 
nicians cannot compete for headlines with the po- 
litical disputes with which the political organs of 
the United Nations are constantly concerned. And 
yet I am firmly convinced that it is in the work of 
the specialized agencies and commissions that will 
be found to the greatest degree the ideal of peace- 
ful, constructive, and effective international coop- 
eration. 

By your efforts you are helping the governments 
and peoples of the world to develop the habit of 
working together toward common goals for mutual 
benefit. There is no more important task than 
this in an increasingly interdependent world. 

We all know that the job of building a peaceful 
world is slow and painful at best. There are still 
many problems that must be met before mankind 
can achieve this great objective. But in a nuclear 
world there is no acceptable alternative and we 
must push ahead with firm conviction and with 
ceaseless energy. 

Now some people will argue that the contribu- 
tion of the specialized agencies toward this end is 
relatively small. What good will it do, they ask, if 
the United Nations can rid the world of malaria 
and increase the yield of basic food crops if it can’t 
prevent the outbreak of a nuclear war? 

I would not challenge the validity of this ques- 
tion. But I would point out that the specialized 
agencies are doing much to remove the curtains of 
fear and suspicion that hang between the nations. 
And they are doing a great deal to help build a 
solid foundation of good will and mutual trust, 
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which is so essential to support the superstructure 
of world peace. 

As I pointed out earlier, the achievements of the 
specialized agencies may be slow in winning the 
recognition and support of world opinion. Even 
so, they are solid achievements and they are hav- 
ing a lasting impact upon people in many lands. 
They are adding to the respect for the United Na- 
tions and encouraging a cooperative spirit which 
holds great promise for a better tomorrow. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Jet Operations Requirements Panel (ICAO) 


The Department of State announced on Jan- 
uary 18 (press release 31) that the U.S. Govern- 
ment will be represented by the following dele- 
gation at the second meeting of the Jet Opera- 
tions Requirements Panel of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (Icao) at Montreal, 
Canada, January 21-February 1: 


Chairman and United States Member 


Bartholomew S. Spano, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, Department of Commerce 


Alternate United States Member 


Gilbert V. Tribbett, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Department of Commerce 


Advisers 

Lyle H. Ditzler, Civil Aeronautics Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce 

Lt. Col. August C. Mahon, United States Air Force, De 
partment of Defense 

Austin Nagle, United States Weather Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Clarence N. Sayen, Air Line Pilots Association, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Jack Bowman, Air Transport Association, Washington, 
D. C. 

Thomas M. Sullivan, Airport Operators Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Donald A. Buck, Boeing Airplane Company, Renton, Wash. 

George S. Prill, General Dynamics Corporation, Convair, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Robert P. Fitzgerald, Pratt and Whitney, East Hartford, 
Conn. 

Warren T. Dickinson, Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


The panel, consisting of experts nominated by 
13 nations and two international organizations, 
was established by the Icao Council at its post- 
Assembly session at Caracas in July 1956 to pre- 
dict the operational requirements of large turbo- 
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jet aircraft of the types expected to enter com. 


mercial service by 1961. At its first meeting 
(Montreal, October 1956), the panel formulated 
tentative work study lists of operational require. 
ments. Bartholomew S. Spano, the United States 
member, was appointed chairman of the panel. 

The agenda for the forthcoming meeting in. 
cludes discussion of requirements with respect to 
(a) airports and associated facilities, (b) meteoro- 
logical services, (c) communications and naviga. 
tional facilities, and (d) air traffic services. 

It is expected that the panel will in due time 
reach conclusions on predicted operational re- 
quirements in these fields to provide guidance for 
the international planning of facilities and serv- 
ices during the next 5 years. 





TREATY INFORMATION | 








Air Transport Agreement 
With Iran Signed 


Press release 24 dated January 16 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


An air transport agreement between the 
Government of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of Iran was signed on January 16 at Tehran. 
Ambassador Selden Chapin signed the agreement 
on behalf of the U.S. Government. Dr. Ali-Gholi 
Ardalan, Minister of Foreign Affairs, signed on 
behalf of the Government of Iran. 

The text of the agreement follows closely the 
form negotiated by the United States with ap- 
proximately 45 other countries and contains the 
fundamental principles relating to air transport 
operations which have been standard in such 
agreements negotiated by the United States since 
1946. 

Under the terms of the agreement, United 
States flag carriers are authorized to conduct 
operations from the United States to Tehran 
and/or Abadan and beyond via intermediate 
points. An airline or airlines designated by the 
Government of Iran will be entitled to operate air 
services to the United States on a route to be de- 
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termined at a later date. Pan American World 
Airways now serves Tehran on four weekly round 
trip flights under provisional arrangements. 


TEXT OF AGREEMENT 


AIR TRANSPORT AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOV- 
ERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND THE IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT OF IRAN 


THE IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT OF IRAN AND THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Being equally desirous to conclude an Agreement for 
the purpose of establishing and operating commercial air 
services between their respective territories have accord- 
ingly appointed their plenipotentiaries for this purpose 
as follows: 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The Honorable Selden Chapin, Ambassador of the United 
States of America, 


THE IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT OF IRAN 


His Excellency Dr. Ali-Gholi Ardalan, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs 
Who having exhibited and exchanged their full powers 
and found them to be in due form have agreed upon the 
following articles: 


ARTICLE 1 
For the purposes of the present Agreement: 


(A) The term “aeronautical authorities” shall mean in 
the case of the United States of America, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and any person or agency authorized to 
perform the functions exercised at the present time by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and, in the case of Iran, the 
Department of Civil Aviation and any person or agency 
authorized to perform the functions exercised at present 
by the said Department of Civil Aviation. 

(B) The term “designated airline” shall mean an air- 
line that one contracting party has notified the other 
contracting party, in writing, to be the airline which will 
operate a specific route or routes listed in the Schedule 
of this Agreement. 

(C) The term “territory” in relation to a State shall 
mean the land areas and territorial waters adjacent 
thereto under the sovereignty, suzerainty, protection, 
mandate or trusteeship of that State. 

(D) The term “air service” shall mean any scheduled 
air service performed by aircraft for the public transport 
of passengers, mail or cargo. 

(E) The term “international air service” shall mean 
an air service which passes through the air space over 
the territory of more than one State. 

(F) The term “stop for non-traffic purposes” shall 
mean a Janding for any purpose other than taking on or 
discharging passengers, cargo or mail. 
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ARTICLE 2 


(A) Each contracting party grants to the other con- 
tracting party rights necessary for the conduct of air 
services by the designated airlines, as follows: the rights 
of transit, of stops for non-traffic purposes, and of com- 
mercial entry and departure for international traffic in 
passengers, cargo, and mail at the points in its territory 
named on each of the routes specified in the appropriate 
paragraph of the Schedule annexed to the present 
Agreement. 

(B) It is further provided that in areas of hostilities or 
military occupation, or areas affected thereby, the opera- 
tion of such services shall be subject to the approval of 
the competent military authorities. 


ARTICLE 3 


Air service on a specified route may be inaugurated by 
an airline or airlines of one contracting party at any time 
after that contracting party has designated such airline 
or airlines for that route and the other contracting party 
has given the appropriate operating permission. Such 
other party shall, subject to Article 4, be bound to give 
this permission without undue delay provided that the 
designated airline or airlines may be required to qualify 
before the competent aeronautical authorities of that 
party, under the laws and regulations normally applied 
by these authorities, before being permitted to engage in 
the operations contemplated by this Agreement. 


ARTICLE 4 


Each contracting party reserves the right to withhold or 
to revoke the operating permission provided for in Article 
3 of this Agreement from an airline designated by the 
other contracting party, or to impose such conditions as 
it may deem necessary on the exercise of an airline or air- 
lines of those rights, in the event that it is not satisfied 
that substantial ownership and effective control of such 
airline are vested in nationals of the other contracting 
party, or in case of failure by such airline to comply with 
the laws and regulations referred to in Article 5 hereof, or 
in case of the failure of the airline or the Government 
designating it otherwise to perform its obligations here- 
under, or to fulfill the conditions under which the rights 
are granted in accordance with this Agreement, provided 
that conditions shall not be imposed without prior con- 
sultation with the other party. 


ARTICLE 5 


(A) The laws and regulations of one contracting party 
relating to the admissions to or departure from its terri- 
tory of passengers, crew, or cargo of aircraft, such as 
or to the operation and navigation of such aircraft while 
within its territory, shall be applied to the aircraft of the 
airline or airlines designated by the other contracting 
party, and shall be complied with by such aircraft upon 
entering or departing from, and while within the territory 
of the first contracting party. 

(B) The laws and regulations of one contracting party 
relating to he admissions o or departure from its terri- 
tory of passengers, crew, or cargo of airertft, such as 
regulations relating to entry, clearance, immigration, pass- 
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ports, customs, and quarantine shall be complied with by 
or on behalf of such passengers, crew or cargo of the other 
contracting party upon entrance into or departure from, 
and while within the territory of the first contracting 
party. 

ARTICLE 6 


Nothing in the provisions of the present Agreement shall 
be construed or regarded as conferring sole and exclusive 
rights on the other contracting party or its airlines or as 
excluding or discriminating against the airlines of any 
other country. 

ARTICLE 7 


Nothing in the provisions of the present Agreement 
shall be construed or regarded as conferring on the air- 
lines designated by one of the contracting parties the right 
to take up, in the territory of the other contracting party, 
passengers, cargo or mail carried for hire or reward and 
destined for another point in the same territory. 


ARTICLE 8 


There shall be fair and equal opportunity for the des- 
ignated airline or airlines of both contracting parties to 
operate the agreed services on the specified routes between 
their respective territories. 


ARTICLE 9 


In the operation by the airlines of either contracting 
party of the trunk services described in this Agreement, 
the interest of the airlines of the other contracting party 
shall be taken into consideration so as not to affect unduly 
the services which the latter provides on all or part of 
the same routes. 

ARTICLE 10 


Certificates of airworthiness, certificates of competency 
and licenses issued or rendered valid by one contracting 
party, and still in force, shall be recognized as valid by 
the other contracting party for the purpose of operating 
the routes and services provided for in this Agreement, 
provided that the requirements under which such certifi- 
cates or licenses were issued or rendered valid are equal 
to or above the minimum standards which may be es- 
tablished pursuant to the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation. Each contracting party reserves the right, 
however, to refuse to recognize, for the purpose of flight 
above its own territory, certificates of competency and 
licenses granted to its own nationals by another State. 


ARTICLE 11 


In order to prevent discriminatory practices and to as- 
sure equality of treatment, both contracting parties agree 
that: 


(a) Each of the contracting parties may impose or 
permit to be imposed just and reasonable charges for the 
use of public airports and other facilities under its con- 
trol. Each of the contracting parties agrees, however, 
that these charges shall not be higher than would be paid 
for the use of such airports and facilities by its national 
aircraft engaged in similar international services. 

(b) Fuel, lubricating oils, consumable technical sup- 
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plies, spare parts, regular equipment, and stores introduced 
into the territory of one contracting party by the other 
contracting party or its nationals, and intended solely for 
use by aircraft of such contracting party shall be exempt 
on a basis of reciprocity from customs duties, inspection 
fees and other national duties or charges. 

(c) Fuel, lubricating oils, other consumable technical 
supplies, spare parts, regular equipment, and stores re- 
tained on board aircraft of the airlines of one contracting 
party authorized to operate the routes and services pro- 
vided for in this Agreement shall, upon arriving in or 
leaving the territory of the other contracting party, be 
exempt on a basis of reciprocity from customs duties, in- 
spection fees and other national duties or charges, even 
though such supplies be used or consumed by such air- 
craft on flights in that territory. 

(d) Fuel, lubricating oils, other consumable technical 
supplies, spare parts, regular equipment, and stores taken 
on board aircraft of the airlines of one contracting party 
in the territory of the other and used in international sery- 
ices shall be exempt on a basis of reciprocity from cus- 
toms duties, excise taxes, inspection fees and other na- 
tional duties or charges. 


ARTICLE 12 


The air services made available to the public by the 
airlines operating under this Agreement shall bear a close 
relationship to the requirements of the public for such 
services. 

It is the understanding of both contracting parties that 
services provided by a designated airline under the pres- 
ent Agreement shall retain as their primary objective the 
rrovision of capacity adequate to the traffic demands be- 
tween the country of which such airline is a national and 
the countries of ultimate destination of the traffic. The 
right to embark or disembark on such services interna- 
tional traffic destined for and coming from third countries 
at a point or points on the routes specified in this Agree- 
inent shall be applied in accordance with the general prin- 
ciples of orderly development to which both contracting 
parties subscribe and shall be subject to the general prin- 
ciple that capacity should be related: 


(a) to traffic requirements between the country of ori- 
gin and the countries of ultimate destination of the 
traffic ; 

(b) to the requirements of through airline operation; 
and 

(c) to the traffic requirements of the area through 
which the airline passes after taking account of local and 
regional services. 


ARTICLE 13 


Rates to be charged on the routes provided for in this 
Agreement shall be reasonable, due regard being paid to 
all relevant factors, such as cost of operation, reasonable 
rrcfit, and the rates charged by any other carriers, as well 
as the characteristics of each service, and shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the following paragraphs: 


(A) The rates to be charged by the airlines of either 
centracting party between points in the territory of the 
United States and points in the territory of Iran referred 
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to in the annexed Schedule shall, consistent with the pro- 
visions of the present Agreement, be subject to the ap- 
proval of the aeronautical authorities of the contracting 
parties, who shall act in accordance with their obliga- 
tions under this Agreement, within the limits of their legal 
powers. 

(B) Any rate proposed by an airline of either contract- 
ing party shall be filed with the aeronautical authorities 
of both contracting parties at least thirty (80) days before 
the proposed date of introduction; provided that this pe- 
riod of thirty (30) days may be reduced in particular cases 
if so agreed by the aeronautical authorities of each con- 
tracting party. 

(C) During any period for which the Civil Aeronautics 
Board of the United States has approved the traffic con- 
ference procedures of the International Air Transport 
Association (hereinafter called IATA), any rate agree- 
ments concluded through these procedures and involving 
United States airlines will be subject to approval of the 
Board. Rate agreements concluded through this machin- 
ery may also be required to be subject to the approval of 
the aeronautical authorities of the Government of Iran 
pursuant to the principles enunciated in paragraph (A) 
above. 

(D) The contracting parties agree that the procedure 
described in paragraphs (B), (F) and (G) of this Article 
shall apply: 


1. If, during the period of the approval by both con- 
tracting parties of the IATA traffic conference procedure, 
either, any specific rate agreement is not approved within 
a reasonable time by either contracting party, or, a con- 
ference of IATA is unable to agree on a rate, or 

2. At any time no IATA procedure is applicable, or 

8. If either contracting party at any time withdraws 
or fails to renew its approval of that part of the IATA 
traffic conference procedure relevant to this Article. 


(E) In the event that power is conferred by law upon 
the aeronautical authorities of the United States to fix 
fair and economic rates for the transport of persons and 
property by air on international services and to suspend 
proposed rates in a manner comparable to that in which 
the Civil Aeronautics Board at present is empowered to 
act with respect to such rates for the transport of persons 
and property by air within the United States, each of the 
contracting parties shall thereafter exercise its authority 
in such manner as to prevent any rate or rates proposed 
by one of its airlines for services from the territory of 
one contracting party to a point or points in the territory 
of the other contracting party from becoming effective, if 
in the judgment of the aeronautical authorities of the 
contracting party whose airline or airlines is or are pro- 
posing such rate, that rate is unfair or uneconomic. If 
one of the contracting parties on receipt of the notifica- 
tion referred to in paragraph (B) above is dissatisfied 
with the rate proposed by the airline or airlines of the 
other contracting party, it shall so notify the other con- 
tracting party prior to the expiry of the first fifteen (15) 
of the thirty (30) days referred to, and the contracting 
parties shall endeavor to reach agreement on the appro- 
priate rate. 

In the event that such agreement is reached, each con- 
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tracting party will exercise its best efforts to put such 
rate into effect as regards its airline or airlines. 

If agreement has not been reached at the end of the 
thirty (30) day period referred to in paragraph (B) 
above, the proposed rate may, unless the aeronautical 
authorities of the country of the air carrier concerned see 
fit to suspend its application, go into effect provisionally 
pending the settlement of any dispute in accordance with 
the procedure outlined in paragraph (G) below. 

(F) Prior to the time when such power may be con- 
ferred upon the aeronautical authorities of the United 
States, if one of the contracting parties is dissatisfied 
with any rate proposed by the airline or airlines of either 
contracting party for services from the territory of one 
contracting party to a point or points in the territory 
of the other contracting party, it shall so notify the other 
prior to the expiry of the first fifteen (15) of the thirty 
(30) day period referred to in paragraph (B) above, 
and the contracting parties shall endeavor to reach agree- 
ment on the appropriate rate. 

In the event that such agreement is reached, each con- 
tracting party will use its best efforts to cause such 
agreed rate to be put into effect by its airline or airlines. 

It is recognized that if no such agreement can be reached 
prior to the expiry of such thirty (30) days, the contract- 
ing party raising the objection to the rate may take such 
steps as it may consider necessary to prevent the in- 
auguration or continuation of the service in question 
at the rate complained of. 

(G) When in any case under paragraphs (E) or (F) of 
this Article the aeronautical authorities of the two con- 
tracting parties cannot agree within a reasonable time 
upon the appropriate rate after consultation initiated by 
the complaint of one contracting party concerning the 
proposed rate or an existing rate of the airline or air- 
lines of the other contracting party, upon the request of 
either, the terms of Article 16 of this Agreement shall 
apply. 

ARTICLE 14 


The aeronautical authorities of either contracting party 
shall supply to the aeronautical authorities of the other 
contracting party, at their request, such information and 
statistics relating to traffic carried on the agreed services 
by the designated airline or airlines of the first contracting 
party to and from the territory of the other contracting 
party aS may normally be prepared and submitted by the 
designated airline or airlines to their national aeronau- 
tical authorities for publication. Any additional sta- 
tistical traffic data which the aeronautical authorities of 
one contracting party may desire from the aeronautical 
authorities of the other contracting party, shall, upon 
request, be a subject of mutual discussion and agreement 
between the two contracting parties. 


ARTICLE 15 


(a) If either of the contracting parties considers it 
desirable to modify the terms of this Agreement, it may re- 
quest consultation between the competent authorities of 
the two contracting parties, and such consultation shall 
begin within a period of sixty days from the date of 
the request. A similar procedure shall also be applicable 
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in the event either of the contracting parties desires to 
consult concerning the application or interpretation of 
the terms of the Agreement. When the aforesaid au- 
thorities mutually agree to the modification of the present 
Agreement, the said modification shall come into force 
after it has been confirmed by an exchange of notes 
through diplomatic channels and shall forthwith be com- 
municated to the Council of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization. 

(b) Changes made by either contracting party in the 
specified air routes, except the change of points served 
by the designated airline or airlines in the territory of 
the other contracting party, shall not be considered as 
modifications of this Agreement. The aeronautical au- 
thorities of either contracting party may therefore, pro- 
ceed unilaterally to make such changes provided however 
that notice of any change shall be given without delay to 
the aeronautical authorities of the other contracting party. 


ARTICLE 16 


In the event of any dispute arising between the two 
contracting parties relating to the interpretation or appli- 
cation of the present Agreement and its Schedule, the 
contracting parties shall, in the first instance, endeavor 
to settle it by direct negotiation between themselves. 
If they fail to reach a settlement by negotiation, they 
shall refer the dispute for an advisory report to some 
other person or body designated by mutual agreement 
between the contracting parties, or to a tribunal of three 
arbitrators, one to be named by each contracting party, 
and the third to be agreed upon by the two arbitrators 
so chosen, provided that such third arbitrator shall not 
be a national of either contracting party. Each of the 
contracting parties shall designate an arbitrator within 
two months of the date of delivery by either party to the 
other party of a diplomatic note requesting arbitration 
of a dispute; and the third arbitrator shall be agreed 
upon within one month after such period of two months. 

If either of the contracting parties fails to designate 
its own arbitrator within two months, or if the third 
arbitrator is not agreed upon within the time limit indi- 
eated, either party may request the President of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice to make the necessary ap- 
pointment or appointments by choosing the arbitrator or 
arbitrators. 

The contracting parties will use their best efforts with- 
in the limits of the constitutional powers available to 
them to put into effect the opinion expressed in any such 
advisory report. The expenses of the arbitral tribunal 
shall be shared equally by the two contracting parties. 


ARTICLE 17 


If a general multilateral convention or Agreement on 
traffic rights for scheduled international air services comes 
into force in respect of both contracting parties, the 
present Agreement shall be amended so as to conform with 
the provisions of such Convention or Agreement. 


ARTICLE 18 


This Agreement, all amendments thereto, and contracts 
connected therewith shall be registered with the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization. 
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ARTICLE 19 


Either of the contracting parties may at any time notify 
the other of its intention to terminate the present Agree- 
ment. Such a notice shall be sent simultaneously to the 
International Civil Aviation Organization. In the event 
such communication is made, this Agreement shall ter. 
minate one year after the date of its receipt, unless by 
agreement between the contracting parties the notice of 
intention to terminate is withdrawn before the expiration 
of that time. If the other contracting party fails to ac- 
knowledge receipt, notice shall be deemed as having been 
received fourteen days after its receipt by the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. 


ARTICLE 20 


This Agreement shall enter into force on the date 
of receipt by the Government of the United States of 
America of a notification by the Government of Iran of its 
ratification of this Agreement. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned plenipotentiaries 
being duly authorized by these respective Governments, 
have signed the present Agreement and have affixed their 
seals thereto. 

Done at Tehran, in duplicate, this sixteenth day of 
January, 1957, in Persian and English languages, both 
texts being equally authentic. 


For the Government of Iran 
ARDALAN 


For the Government of 
the United States of America 
SELDEN CHAPIN 


SCHEDULE 

1. An airline or airlines designated by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America shall be entitled 
to operate air services on each of the air routes specified 
via intermediate points, in both directions, and to make 
scheduled landings in Iran at the points specified in this 
paragraph: 

From the United States of America to Tehran and or 
Abadan and points beyond, via intermediate points. 


2. An airline or airlines designated by the Government 
of Iran shall be entitled to operate air services via inter- 
mediate points, in both directions, and to make scheduled 
landings in the territory of the United States of America 
on a route to be determined at a later date. 

3. Points on the specified routes may, at the option of 
the designated airline or airlines, be omitted on any or 
all flights. 


List of Treaties in Force 
Press release 30 dated January 18 


The 1956 edition of Treaties in Force: A List 
of Treaties and Other International Agreements 
of the United States was released for publication 
by the Department of State on January 18. The 
publication lists treaties and other international 
agreements which, according to the Department’s 
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records, were in force between the United States 
and other countries on October 31, 1956. 

The list includes bilateral treaties and other 
agreements, arranged by country or other political 
entity, and multilateral treaties and other agree- 
ments, arranged by subject with names of countries 
which have become parties. Date of signature, 
date of entry into force for the United States, and 
citations to texts are furnished for each agreement. 

Documents affecting international copyright re- 
lations of the United States are listed in the ap- 
pendix. 

Information on current treaty actions, supple- 
menting the information contained in Treaties in 
Force, is published weekly in the DrParTMENT oF 
§raTE BULLETIN. 

The 1956 edition of 7’reaties in Force (250 pp.) 
is Department of State publication 6427. It is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
for $1.25. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 

Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

Done at United Nations Headquarters, New York, 

October 26, 1956. 

Signatures: Tunisia, January 8, 1957; Burma and 
Morocco, January 9, 1957; Iraq, January 15, 1957. 


Finance 
Articles of agreement of the International Finance Cor- 
poration. Done at Washington May 25, 1955. Entered 

into force July 20, 1956. TIAS 3620. 

Signatures: Brazil, January 27, 1956; Iraq, November 
9, 1956; Turkey, December 19, 1956; Belgium and 
Italy, December 27, 1956; Indonesia, Iran, Lebanon, 
Netherlands, and Venezuela, December 28, 1956. 

Acceptances deposited: Turkey, December 19, 1956; 
Belgium, Iraq, and Italy, December 27, 1956; Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Lebanon, Netherlands, and Venezuela, 
December 28, 1956; Brazil, December 31, 1956. 


Fisheries 

Protocol amending the international convention for the 
Northwest Atlantic fisheries of February 8, 1949 (TIAS 
2089), by providing that annual meetings of the Com- 
mission may be held outside North America. Done at 
Washington June 25, 1956.7 
Ratification deposited: Portugal, January 17, 1957. 


Telecommunications 
International telecommunication convention. Signed at 
Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. Entered into force 
January 1, 1954. TIAS 3266. 
Ratifications deposited: Iran, December 7, 1956; Saudi 
Arabia, December 13, 1956. 





* Not in force. 
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Trade and Commerce 


Sixth protocol of supplementary concessions to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Geneva May 23, 1956. Entered into force June 30, 1956. 
TIAS 3591. 

Schedules of concessions entered into force: Norway, 
January 1, 1957; Finland, January 15, 1957. 


United Nations 


Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. Done at London November 
16, 1945. Entered into force November 4, 1946. TIAS 
1580. 

Signature: Sudan, November 26, 1956. 
Acceptance deposited: Sudan, November 26, 1956. 


War 


Geneva convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded and sick in armed forces in the field; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded, sick, and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea; 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian 
persons in time of war. 
Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. Entered into force 
October 21, 1950; for the United States February 2, 
1956. TIAS 3364, 3362, 3363, and 3365. 
Ratification deposited: Afghanistan, 

1956. 

Accession deposited: Laos, October 29, 1956. 


September 26, 


BILATERAL 


Australia 


Agreement concerning financial arrangements for the 
furnishing of supplies and services to naval vessels. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Canberra December 
19 and 31, 1956. Entered into force January 26, 1957. 


Brazil 


Agreement for loan of two submarines to Brazil under 
authority of Act of April 6, 1956 (70 Stat. 105). Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Washington January 
12 and 16, 1957. Entered into force January 16, 1957. 


Chile 


Agreement for disposition of equipment and materials 
furnished by the United States under the military as- 
sistance agreement of April 9, 1952 (TIAS 2703), and 
no longer required by Chile. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Santiago November 30 and December 28, 1956. 
Entered into force December 28, 1956. 


France 


Arrangement for certificates of airworthiness for imported 
aircraft. Effected by exchange of notes at Paris Au- 
gust 6 and December 14, 1956. Entered into force De- 
cember 14, 1956. 


Iran 


Air transport agreement. Signed at Tehran January 16, 
1957. Enters into force on the date of receipt of a 
notification by Iran of its ratification of the agreement. 


Korea 


Agreement amending the surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties agreement of March 13, 1956, as amended (TIAS 
3516, 3651, and 3667). Effected by exchange of notes 
at Seoul January 7, 1957. Entered into force January 
7, 1957. 
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United Kingdom 


Agreement amending section III of the annex to the air 
services agreement of February 11, 1946, as amended 
(TIAS 1507, 1640, 1714, 3338, and 3675), to provide an 
additional route to Barbados. Effected by exchange 
of notes at Washington December 2 and 28, 1956. En- 
tered into force December 28, 1956. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 





Appointments 


Robert S. McCollum, as Deputy Administrator for 
Refugee Programs, Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, effective February 1. For biographic details, 
see press release 6 dated January 5. 





PUBLICATIONS 








Portraits of Secretaries of State 


Press release 28 dated January 17 


A pamphlet entitled The Secretaries of State: 
Portraits and Biographical Sketches, published 
by the Department of State, was released on Jan- 
uary 17. Compiled by Richard S. Patterson of 
the Department’s Historical Division, this publi- 
cation is based on a collection of portraits of the 
former Secretaries of State which the Department 
of State has been accumulating since 1861. The 
present publication makes available for the first 
time reproductions of the portraits in this collec- 
tion. The reproductions, which are in black and 
white, are arranged chronologically according to 
the terms of service of the Secretaries of State. 
Each reproduction is accompanied by a bio- 
graphical sketch of the Secretary and by a note 
regarding the artist and the portrait. 

The collection of portraits includes a painting 
of each Secretary of State from Thomas Jefferson, 
who took office in 1790, to John Foster Dulles. 
In addition, there is a portrait of John Jay, who 
took office as Secretary for Foreign Affairs under 
the Continental Congress in 1784 and continued 
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unofficially in office after the Constitution went 
into effect until Jefferson entered upon his duties 
as the first Secretary of State. 

Secretary Dulles’ portrait was painted by 
Robert Brackman in 1954 for the Department’; 


collection. In accordance with custom, it will not 
actually be hung in the Department of State until 
after his retirement from office. 

This publication includes also three appendixes, 
the first relating to Secretaries of State ad interim, 
the second consisting of notes regarding other por. 
traits belonging to the Department of State, and 
the third consisting of a chronological list of 
Presidents of the United States, Secretaries of 
State, and Secretaries of State ad interim. 

A copy of this publication was among the items 
enclosed in the sealed document box which was 
placed beneath the cornerstone of the Department 
of State building at the ceremony in which 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles par. 
ticipated on January 5, 1957.1 

This publication, which is Department of State 
publication 6402 (vili, 124 pages), may be pur. 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 95, 
D. C., for $1.00. 


Fifth Colombo Pian Report Released 


Press release 16 dated January 11, for release January 13 

The Department of State announced on Jan- 
uary 13 the release of the Fifth Annual Report 
of the Consultative Committee on Economic De- 
velopment in South and Southeast Asia (often 
referred to as the Colombo Plan) .? 

The report reviews the 1955-56 development 
progress and problems in the region and finds that 
“several significant advances were made in both 
the planning and execution of economic develop- 
ment programs during the period.” Though 
cautioning that precise measurement is not feas- 
ible, the report states that “a review of economic 
indicators suggests that national income continued 
to rise at a rate slightly in excess of the rate of 
population growth” and indicates that “much ef- 
fort went into this achievement, modest though 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 21, 1957, p. 118. 

? For an extract from the report, together with a con- 
munique issued on Dec. 8 at Wellington, at the conclusion 
of the eighth meeting of the Committee, see BuLLeTIN of 
Jan. 7, 1957, p. 30. 
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it may appear in relation to the need for further 
advance.” 

The annual report, consisting of 16 chapters on 
development progress in the area as a whole and 
in individual countries, was prepared and ap- 
proved by representatives of 17 member govern- 
ments at the eighth meeting of the Consultative 
Committee held in Wellington, New Zealand, 
December 4-8, 1956. The United States, which 
has been a member of the Consultative Committee 
since 1951, participated in the preparation of the 
report at the Wellington meeting. Other mem- 
ber governments are Australia, Burma, Canada, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, 
Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, the United Kingdom, together with 
Malaya and British Borneo, and Viet-Nam. 

The Consultative Committee was established in 
1950 to focus world attention on the development 
problems of South and Southeast Asia and to pro- 
ride a framework within which an international 
operative effort could be encouraged to assist 
the countries of the area to raise their living 
standards. The annual reports of the Committee 
reflect the development efforts, progress, and 
problems of countries of the area and assistance 
extended bilaterally by members outside the region 
such as Australia, Canada, Japan, New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Bilateral economic assistance from the United 
States to the countries of the area totaled about 
$900 million in fiscal year 1956. 

The Department of State, in releasing the re- 
port, emphasized that the discussion therein of 
national development projects is the responsibility 
of the governments concerned and does not imply 
fnancial or other aid for such projects or pro- 
srams beyond that which is being given currently 
under existing bilateral programs. 

Colombo Plan countries contributed to and 
benefited from the continued expansion of world 
industrial production and trade in 1955-56, the 
port says. For the area as a whole, foreign 
trade increased. Imports were on the rise, par- 
ticularly as regards capital goods for development 
projects. 

The report finds that the achievements of 1955— 
i6 included a substantial increase in several 
countries of the land area under irrigation, an 
increase of about 12 percent in electric-power pro- 
duction for the area as a whole, the start of opera- 
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tions in many new industrial establishments, and 
significant advances in community development 
and rural health programs. There was a slight 
improvement, on balance, in agricultural produc- 
tion, and an increase in mining output, particu- 
larly in petroleum production. Significant prog- 
ress was made in industrial production, owing 
to greater utilization of existing equipment and to 
expanded facilities resulting from new investment. 

The report notes that the primary position of 
agriculture and the very significant role of small- 
scale and handicraft industries in the economies 
of the area indicate the predominant contribution 
of private resources to the total production of the 
region. The report also indicates that countries 
of the area have continued to take steps to stim- 
ulate private investment of foreign capital and 
have sought in numerous ways to establish a favor- 
able climate for it. 

Countries of South and Southeast Asia took a 
variety of fiscal, monetary, and other measures to 
preserve or restore internal stability and to pro- 
mote development in 1955-56. Efforts were also 
undertaken to raise revenue yields and to increase 
and tap domestic savings, and in some instances a 
marked measure of success was achieved. With 


. respect to governmental expenditures for develop- 


ment, the report notes that “while there appears 
to have been some increase in development activity 
for the area as a whole in 1955-56, little change 
occurred in a number of member countries and in 
others a reduction occurred.” For the area as a 
whole in 1955-56, it is estimated that governmen- 
tal expenditures for development purposes totaled 
the equivalent of $2,215 million, or $295 million 
more than 1954-55, and were expected to reach the 
equivalent of $2,996 million in 1956-57. 

External economic assistance continued to play 
an important role in the development of the area, 
supplementing the larger fund of resources gen- 
erated by the countries of the region, according to 
the annual report. It appears that the equivalent 
of almost $1 billion of capital aid in the form of 
intergovernmental grants and loans was made 
available by nonarea members of the Committee to 
countries of the region during 1955-56. In addi- 
tion, the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development made loans totaling almost $125 
million to members in the region in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1956. Since the inception of the Co- 
lombo Plan in 1950, external aid from members 
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outside the area has totaled approximately $2.4 
billion. In this same period the International 
Bank has lent $356 million. 

The report, in addition to its summary and its 
chapters on individual countries and on external 
assistance, sets forth and discusses some of the 
tasks that lie ahead in the development of the re- 
gion, citing such problems as the need for coun- 
tries to maintain flexibility in furthering their 
development programs; the need for creating ad- 
ditional employment opportunities; the new op- 
portunities that development experience will 
provide for cooperation among countries of the 
region; and the need for taking account of the im- 
pact of a country’s development program upon its 
external situation and the economic life of other 
countries. It notes that increased opportunities 
may develop for drawing on foreign private in- 
vestment and on public and private loans as 
sources of external capital. 

The report concludes that past experience indi- 
cates the value of the Consultative Committee as 
a forum for an exchange of views. Its usefulness 
increases rather than diminishes as development 
progress is made in South and Southeast Asia, for 
the Committee clearly affords increasing opportu- 
nities for an interchange of experiences on com- 
mon problems. The report finds that there is re- 
newed courage, confidence, and determination to 
move ahead in the economic betterment of the area 
and that “the record of achievement set forth in 
this Report gives reason to believe that, however 
great may be the difficulties ahead, they will be 
overcome.” 


Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Technical Cooperation—Employment Service Program. 
TIAS 3686. 2 pp. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Peru, extending agreement of December 31, 1954—Signed 
at Lima October 29, 1956.. Entered into force October 29, 
1956. 


Commission for Educational Exchange. 
12 pp. 10¢. 


TIAS 3687. 
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Agreement between the United States of America anj 
Argentina—Signed at Buenos Aires November 5, 195¢ 
Entered into force November 5, 1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3688. 4 pp. 5¢ 


Agreement hetween the United States of America anj 
Yugoslavia—Signed at Belgrade November 3, 1956. En. 
tered into force November 3, 1956. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3689, 


20 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
France—Signed at Washington June 19, 1956. Enterej 
into force November 20, 1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3690. 8 pp 


10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
France—Signed at Paris November 8, 1956. Entered into 
force November 8, 1956. 


Settlement of Claims of Icelandic Insurance Companies, 
TIAS 3691. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Iceland—Signed at Washington November 23, 1956. En- 
tered into force November 23, 1956. 


Army Mission to Chile. TIAS 3692. 14 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Chile—Signed at Santiago November 15, 1956. Entered 
into force January 1, 1957. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: January 14-20 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to January 14 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 6 of 
January 5 and 11 of January 11. 





No. Date Subject 
19 1/14 Dulles: statement on Middle East. 
20 1/14 Wilcox: remarks to climatology com- 
mission. 
21 1/15 European Common Market and Free 
Trade Area. 
*22 1/14 Dillon biography. 
28 1/15 Soviet attaché persona non grata. 
24 41/16 Air transport agreement with Iran. 
725 1/16 Japanese textiles. 
26 1/16 Chairman of Advisory Committee on | 
the Arts. | 
27 41/17 Eleanor Dulles: “The Meaning of Ber- | 
lin for the Free World.” 
28 1/17 Publication of The Secretaries of State. | 
29 1/18 Honduras credentials (rewrite). 
30 1/18 New Treaties in Force published. 
31 1/18 Delegation to ICAO Jet Operations 


Requirements Panel (rewrite). 


*Not printed. 
Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


TREATIES IN FORCE... 


A List of Treaties 
and Other International Agreements 
of the United States 


The 1956 edition of Treaties in Force: A List of Treaties 
ray t t and Other International Agreements of the United States 
pal men was recently released. The publication lists treaties and other 

international agreements which according to the Department’s 


records were in force between the United States and other 
0 f countries on October 31, 1956. 


The list includes bilateral treaties and other agreements, 

arranged by country or other political entity, multilateral 

treaties, and other agreements, arranged by subject with names 

oe of countries which have become parties. Date of signature, 

State date of entry into force for the United States, and citations 
/ to texts are furnished for each agreement. 

Documents affecting international copyright relations of 
the United States are listed in the appendix. 

Information on current treaty actions, supplementing the 
information contained in Treaties in Force, is published weekly 
in the Department of State Bulletin. 

The 1956 edition of Treaties in Force (250 pp.) is for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $1.25 a copy, 


Publication 6427 


: Supt. of Documents 
Govt. Printing Office i Please send me copies of Treaties in Force: A List of Treaties and 


Washington 25, D.C. Other International Agreements of the United States. 


Enclosed find: 
Street Address: 


(cash, check, or 


money order). TE TIS sess nsinsccies interne cin ns interno tale tblanaaaalies 








